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WHERE JULIET LIVED AND LOVED. 





BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





lived is supposed to exist still at Verona. The- 
Montagu and Capulet families are both historical. 
Dante refers to them in his “‘ Purgatorio,’ V1, 
107. He says: 

“Vieni a veder Montecchi e Capaletti 


Monaldi e Filippeschi, uom senza cura, 
Color gia tristi, e costor con sospetti.” 


“Come see the Capulets and Montagues— 
Monaldi Filippeschi, reckless one, 
These now in fear—alreudy wretched these.” 
Feuds between families, in those old Italian 
towns, were quite common, and were kept up 
with great bitterness, often for generations. The 
histories of Florence, Pisa, Siena, and Bologna are 
full of such feuds. Occasionally, however, two. 
young people, whose fathers were enemies, would! 
meet accidentally, and an attachment spring up. 
between them, in spite of the traditional family 
hostility. Sometimes, though but rarely, there. 
was a happy ending to the complication. But 
more frequently a tragedy was the result. Of all 
these tragedies, that of Romeo and Juliet was the 
most impressive; and therefore the tale has. 
survived, while others similar to it have been 
forgotten. 

Not only was the story of Romeo and Juliet 
real; but the exact date when it occurred is 
i A Seow Girolamo delia Corte, an old Italian 
‘ chronicler, fixing it in the year 1302. To inhab- 
HE story of Romeo and Juliet is better ‘itants of colder climates, the suddenness, the 
known, perhaps, than any other of its é tempestuousness, of Julict’s passion seem incred- 
kind. It owes this popularity to the fact ‘ible at first; but, to one familiar with the Italian 
that it appeals to every age and condi- ? character, there is not the least improbability in 
tion. The school-girl follows its development { either.. The details of the legend, moreover, 
with teats; the young maiden reads the balcony- {have all the air of actuality: they are so out 
scene With heart-throhs and flushes of emotion , {of ordinary experience, that they are not likely 
even the septuagenarian stops to listen, sighing {to have been invented. To all time, the story 
for’ the days of youth and romance, that now { will keep its hold on the human heart. How 
alas !—for him at least—are gone forever. ‘Romeo met Juliet, and how hoth loved at first 
Yet few persons know anything of the old / sight ; how he came to her balcony, and ‘she 
“town where the tragedy occurred; for the story / listened to his pleadings, only regretting that he 
- $s a real one: aid’even the house in which Juliet { was a Montagu, and’ therefore an — how » 

| 1s (38) 
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HOUSE OF JULIET. 


this, and all the rest, happened, till it ended in 
the death of both: will not this bring tears to 
the eye, in the twentieth century, as it does in 
the nineteenth, and as it has done for the five 
hundred years and more that have preceded? 

But, if we are thus moved, on reading the 


legend here in America, how much more vividly : 


does the story impress us at Verona, where we 
walk the very streets that Romeo walked, and see 
balconies everywhere like that from which Juliet 
leaned! Those old Italian cities have always had 
@ strange fascination for us. Everything is so 
new in America, that antiquity, merely as such, 
has the charm of novelty. Nor is this all. 
A certain glamor of the imagination surrounds 
and transfigures those venerable cities. Take 
Verona, for example. Here is a town that was 
centuries old, not only when Columbus discovered 
America, not only when the Normans invaded Eng- 
land, but when Constantine proclaimed ‘tne 
peace of the Church,” more than fifteen hundred 
years ago. Its streets have been trod by Julius 
‘Owsar, by Theodoric the Goth, by Charlemagne, 


by Barbarossa, by Dante, by Titian. 
In its very heart, there yet stands 
an amphitheatre, second in size 
only to the Coliseum, whésc seats 
are still in as perfect repair as 
when they echoed to the roar of 
lions, or shook with the shouts of 
thousands, as some gladiator died. 
Englishmen come to look at this 
massive Old-World edifice, whose 
ancestors, when it was first built, 
dyed their skins with woad, and 
sacrificed human victims in Druid- 
ical groves. Verona has Christian 
churches, all considered compara- 
tively modern there—churches 
like San Stefano and the more 
ancient parts of San Zeno—which 
are older than the oldest cathe- 
drals of Germany, England, or 
France. We think, here in Amer- 
ica, that a house is ancient, if it 
was built before the War of Inde- 
pendence. But the streets of Ver- 
ona are lined with stately palaces 
—many yet inhabited by the de- 
scendants of those who built them 
—which had ceased to be new 
before the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth, before Cortez and Pizarro 
plundered Mexico and Peru. This 
old Italian city saw, as successive 
masters, the Gaut, the Roman, the 
Goth, the Lombard: the local 
} tyrants of the Middle Ages; the Venetian; the 
} Austrian: and it lived on through all, continu- 
} ously inhabited; never sacked and burned, as 
‘ Rome; never mate desolate, like Palmyra; the 
same substantially now as when the first Cesar 
‘ flaunted the Roman eagles in its streets. 

’ Verona has also exceptional advantages in its 
} position. Edinburgh is generally considered the 
most picturesque city in Europe. But Ruskin, 
no mean judge in such a matter, ranks Verona 
above Edinburgh. ‘I remember a city,’’ he 
says, in his lectures on architecture and painting, 
‘‘more nobly placed even than Edinburgh; 
which, instead of a valley now filled by lines 
of railroad, has a broad and rushing river of 
blue water sweeping through the. heart of it; 
which, for the dark and solitary rock which 
bears the castle, has an amphitheatre of cliffs 
crested with cypress and olive; which, for the 
two masses of Arthur’s Seat and the ranges of 
the Pentlands, has a chain of blue mountains 
higher than the haughtiest peaks of the High- 
lands; and which, for the far-away Ben Lodi 
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and Ben More, has the great enna par of the | $ ene “vn ote like Juliet stole ‘forth to listen 
St. Gothard Alps: and yet, as you go out of the } to whispered vows in the moonlight. Beautiful 
gates, aud walk in the suburban streets of that} in themselves, these balconies become invested 
city—I, mean Verona—the eye never seeks to} with an additional charm, when we think of the 
rest on that external scenery, however gorgeous; { fair bosoms that have throbbed behind them, or 
it does not look for the gaps between the {of the handsome cavaliers who have looked up, 
houses; it may for a few moments follow the { with dark and eloquent eyes, from the pavement 
broken line of the great Alpine battlements, but below. 
it is only when they form a background for other; In the garden of the Orfanotrofio, in the 
battlements built by the hand of man. There is ; southeastern quarter of the city, close to the 
no necessity felt to dwell on the blue river or the } river Adige, and just off the Vicolo della Fran- 
burning hills. The heart and eye have enough } ceschine, there is a trough of red Verona marble, 
to do in the streets of the city itself; they are } which is exhibited as the tomb of Juliet. But, 
contented there: nay; they sometimes turn as there are people still living who remember it 
from the natural scenery, as if too savage and } when it was used as a washing-trough, it can 
solitary, to dwell with a deeper interest on the hardly be considered authentic. ‘There was 
palace-walls that cast their shade 
upon the streets, and the crowd of 
towers that rise out of that shadow 
into the depths of the sky. That is 
a city to be proud of, indeed,’’ 

We have said that the palace 
which Juliet is supposed to have 
inhabited is still shown in Verona. 
But the building, can, never have 
been more than a fragment of the 
original edifice, even if the tradition 
is to be believed; for the Capulets 
were great people in their day, and 
lived in corresponding . splendor, 
like other princely families. The 
house is comparatively small, and 
is now degraded to a common inn, 
resorted to by vetturini; it is called 
the ‘“Qsteria del .Capello,’’ and 
stands on the right-hand side of 
Via San Sebastiano, where it may 
be recognized by its projecting sign 
and its deep cavernous carriage- 
way. Families of the rank of the 
Capulets and Montagues occupied palaces with ;.another tomb shown, in the same place, in the 
spacious courtyards and open galleries, and very last century, which, whether it was the original 
often with noble towers or campaniles. One of; tomb or mot, was chopped up, long ago, by relic- 
the finest of these towers is that of the Scaligeri— } hunters, when the present one was substituted 
in fact, one of the most imposing of its kind in all} in its stead. We do not believe the first, how- 
Italy. Or, at least, the Capulets lived in a palace $ ever, was any more authentic than the last. 
of the second class, of which many survive, each } If there ever had been a tomb of Juliet, it would 
having its courtyard and its half-Byzantine, half- i probably have been of quite a different pattern— 
Gothic arches and windows. For all these stately } the pattern popular in her time: a sarcophagus, 
edifices were built, more or less, after the fashion} more or less costly, raised on a pedestal, in the 
that prevailed at Venice, a city that was suffi-} style of that of Petrarch, at Arqua. Veronais rich 
ciently near to Verona to influence the taste of} in such tombs. Those of the Scaligeri, in the little 
the latter very effectively. In all of them, on} graveyard of San Maria Antica, surrounded by 
the side facing the street, you see balconies, i its exquisite trellis of wrought-iron, are beautiful 
many of which are exactly like those on the} specimens of this.type, though more expensive 
Grand Canal: balconies where fair dames sat, in{ than the tomb of a young girl would ordinarily 
their bravery, to watch processions, or where} have been, A very fine tomb of this description, 
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TOWER OF SCALIGERI PALACE. 


erected only a few years after Juliet’s death, is 
that of Count Guglielmo Castelbarco, a friend of 

the Scaligeri. It stands on the left-hand of the 
- church of San Anastasia, over a gateway, and is 
almost the first object that arrests the eye of the 
traveler, when he goes out for a walk, the morn- 
ing after his arrival at Verona; for the principal 
hotel is located directly opposite to this fine old 
church. If a tomb had been erected over Juliet, 
either in expiation, or to keep her memory alive, 
it would probably have been of this fashion. 
But it is not credible that so costly a monument, 
under any circumstances, would have been 
dedicated to a young girl. It is doubtfal for 
that, as well as for other reasons, whether there 
ever was a tom) of Juliet at all. 

The Adige, that flows through Verona, makes 
a wide circuit in doing so, which adds greatly to 
the picturesqueness of the’old town; for you 
eatch glimpses of water at the end of nearly 
every street. Not far distant is Lake Gardia. 


;To the north, lie the Austrian Alps. Venice 
sleeps, amid her islands, eastward, hardly ninety 
miles away. The bridges, the towers, the long 
fagades of the palaces, all shining white in the 
Italian sun, and reflected in the rushing river, 
make Verona, as you approach it, seem almost 
like some city in a dream. 

It was under such a glamor that we saw it for 
the first time. The visit was made, too, under 
peculiar circumstances. It was in 1866. We 
had been at Milan, intending to go on to Verona 
and Venice. But the war broke out between 
Italy and Austria, and, the very day we were to 
have left, the trains to. Verona were stopped. 
‘“‘ You can’t get any further than our frontier, at 
Denzenzano, on Lake Gardia,”’ said our landlord, 
rubbing his hands in glee; for he thought he 
was sure of us for another week, or even longer. 
But we were not to be frustrated so easily. We 
had come to Europe to see Venice, among other 
places, and to Venice we were resolved to go, at 
every risk. ‘‘We will run the: blockade,” we 
said; ‘‘or, at least, attempt it. Telegraph to 
Denzenzano for a carriage to meet us when the 
train comes in, and leave the rest to us.” The 
landlord expostulated. ‘He could not undertake 
to be answerable for what might happen,’ he 
exclaimed: and he evidently regarded us as more 
than half insane; shrugging his shoulders, after 
the fashion of his countrymen. But we were 
inflexible; and the telegram was accordingly 
dispatched. 

Arrived at Denzenzano, we found a rickety 
omnibus awaiting us. But, before we were 
allowed to proceed, we had to encounter even 
more urgent expostulations. We were not to be 
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moved, however. ‘ We can but be turned back,” {| had been even this temporary detention, and 
we said; “and the Austrians are not going to} ordered our coachman to drive on. All the 
eat us.” So, off we started. We had not gone } other carriages, however, were turned back, 
more than a mile, when another vehicle joined inexorably. That is what American energy did ; 
us: some countryman, with business at Verona, } or, as one of the fair members of the expedition 
we supposed. Soon others fell into the line, ; said, ‘cheek.’ For our part, we considered it 
until we had quite a motley procession at our only another proof of what can be achieved by 
heels: carts, wagons, gigs, carriages, everything } pluck and perseverance, even under the most 
known in the shape of a conveyance—a regular } untoward circumstances. 

Falstaff’s regiment of broken-down dilapidated 


We may add that, more than once, subse- 
vehicles. 


} quently, in consequence of the war, we found: 
We reached the Austrian outposts in a driving } ourselves in rather annoying situations; but that 
rain. Here we were all brought toa halt. Most} the Austrian officers were always invariably 
of the procession was sent back without further ; courteous, even to excess, and ever ready to 
word. But, for ourselves, we assumed an air of } impose their authority to relieve us from our dis- 
great indifference, asking to see personally the } comforts. 
officer in command. To him we showed our 
passports, and told him that we were Americans 
traveling for pleasure, adding that it would be a 
great disappointment to us—to the ladies of the 
party especially—to be balked of seeing Venice, 
and afterward going on to Vienna, by way of 
Trieste and Styria. The officer gallantly took And that is how we came to see, for the first 
off his hat to the ladies, regretted that there } time, Wuere Jutier Liven anp Loven. 





So we drove on into Peschiera, where we took 
} train for Verona, reaching it just as the sun was 
i setting; the grand old city, with its bridges, 
} towers, palaces, and ‘abounding and exulting 
} river,” standing out glorified, as it were, like 
‘ some celestial vision. 
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i VERONA FROM THE RIVER. 





THE LILACS. 





BY MARIENNE HBATON. 





I sranp at the western window, 
Where the rays of the dying sun 
Stream through the leafy shadows, 
When the day is nearly done, 
And the lilacs—oh, the lilacs !— Hark! the music, low and tender, 
With their sweetly faint perfume: Throbs my heart with sudden ‘pain. 
How they thrill my soul with sadness— 


Dead? Ah, yes—the years are going- 
7 Fill my heart with pain and gloom! But the lilacs bloom again 
Vou. XC.—2. 


Vanished years rise up before me, 
And the balmy air of spring 

Wafts the faint breath of the lilacs 
In a song she used to sing. 
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L BELLES. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





«You know, of course, that Mrs. Galbraith 
expects her nephew here to-night?” 

«You don’t mean Horace Ashley, Juliet ?”’ 

‘‘What other nephew, pray, has Mrs. Gal- 


braith, who could be of the slightest conse- 


quence? Yes, my dear, I mean Horace Ashley, 


the rising young statesman; the owner of Bosco- ; 
bel; the very handsomest and cleverest young 5 


man at Washington; the great ‘catch’ of the 
season—oh! scores of feminine anglers are 
destined to bait their hooks for him, and throw 
out their lines, in vain.’’ 

‘‘And why in vain, Juliet? Is it because you 
intend to secure the prize?” 

«You've said it, my dear,” replied the young 


lady, with an emphatic movement of her pretty 


head, while her dark eyes sparkled with pleasure 
and excitement; ‘that is just what I have made 
up my mind to do—carry off the prize; so I 
warn you, girls, that all effort on your part, in 
that direction, will be quite thrown away.” 


‘That remains to be seen,”’ replied Kate, with ! 


a slight curl of her lip, that showed she was not 


altogether well pleased, and an accession of : 


color that made her doubly charming; “fore- 
warned is forearmed, you know. It was a 


mistake on your part, to reveal your intentions. ° 


I might not have thought of trying, if you hadn’t 
put the notion in my head.”’ 


‘‘Nonsense! As if you could have refrained ° 


from trying! But I don’t object, my dear. 
You're welcome to do your best. There would 
be no glory in a conquest, if there were no 
competition. Come, Viola: shall you enter the 
lists, too ?”’ 

The three young ladies—the ‘three rival 
belles,’ as they were called—were grouped 
together at the far end of Mrs. Galbraith’s hand- 


some drawing-room, amusing themselves by } 


taking note of the arrival of the guests, when 
this little conversation took place. Three fairer 
young creatures could not well be imagined; 
and, while they were entirely different in style 
and appearance, each one was charming. All 
were exquisitely dressed, for Mrs. Galbraith’s 
was the ‘ball’? of the season. 

The young lady, called Viola, langhed merrily, 
as she replied : 

“<Dear me, no; I couldn’t think of such a 
thing. I was just pitying the hapless young 

(38) 


¢man, in view of the fate that awaits him. No, 
; indeed; I shall not enter the lists. ‘To tell the 
truth, I really don’t care so much about the 
; prize in question.” 

‘Neither did Reynard care about the sour 
grapes,” laughed Juliet. “We all know you 
don’t care at all to be mistress of Boscobel, and 
take your afternoon-drives behind those lovely 
- Arab horses that came on, last week. You don’t 
_eare to go to the national capital, this winter, as 

the bride of a rising young statesman, and wear 
* your velvet and diamonds with the best of them. 
You don’t care in the least for all this—now do 
you, Vi?” 

‘No, I shouldn’t care particularly, unless | 
cared very much more for the person who 
brought me all these things,’ replied Viola, 
serenely. 

A subdued exclamation from Kate put an end 
to the discussion. 

“Look! Look!’ she whispered. ‘ The party 
from Boscobel has come. That young man 
speaking to Mrs. Galbraith must be our hero.” 

‘““That’s he,’ echoed Juliet. ‘Behold, the 
’ conquering hero comes! Did you ever see such 
. a figure or such a face ?”’ 

Juliet half rose to her feet, and, turning 
toward the door, the three looked on with 
breathless interest as the young man entered 
the reom. 

And he was really an object worth looking 
, at. Straight as a dart, strong as an athlete, and 
‘handsome as a Greek god, and having, withal, 
'a genial pleasantry of air and manner that was 
; quite irresistible. 

} The young man was being presented, by Mrs. 
’ Galbraith, to her numerous friends, and presently 
{ the two advanced toward our charming trio. 
‘‘ Horace,’ whispered the lady. ‘I’m going to 
$ introduce you to our ‘three rival belles.’ You 
‘see them at the lower end of the room yonder, 
grouped together like the ‘three graces.’ Now, 
} my dear fellow, if you really want a mistress for 
3 Boscobel, and a wife to share your public honors, 
here’s your chance. You won't find three 
 eatiae girls in a lifetime. Just look now: a 
i blonde, a brunette, and a pretty brown-haired 
} creature, with eyes like a dove. You can take 
; your choice.” 
¢ “Tm not so sure about that,’ laughed the 
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young man. “It takes two to make a bargain, 
you know.” 

“As if you ¢ouldn’t win any woman living,” 
replied his aunt, with fond pride. 

They had by this time reached the corner 
where the young ladies were sitting, and Mr. 
Ashley was duly presented. Some little conver- 
sation ensued, and then the music struck up, and 
the young statesman bowed to Juliet, and begged 
the honor of her hand for the set that was form- 
ing. The favor was granted with great gracious- 
ness. As he led her away to the ball-room, the 


young lady could not help glancing back at her : 


companions, with a flash in her black eyes which 


said, as plainly as words: ‘ Didn’t I tell you I» 


should win?” 


In the course of the evening, however, both : 


Kate and Viola had the pleasure of dancing with 
the young Congressman ; and his attentions were 
so equally bestowed, that, when the evening 
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} was the trouble. Juliet was witty, and he appre- 


$ ciated wit; Kate sang exquisitely, and he was 
i passionately fond of music. Had Viola not been 
{ there, he might have loved one of them, possibly 
Kate, but though Viola had no particular specialty, 
+ she was always womanly as well as bright: “a 
‘ second Rosalind,’’ as he once said. A little inci- 
‘ dent, which revealed to him her thorough unself- 
) ishness, her superiority even to Kate, decided 
‘the matter. 

“Why has not Viola joined your dancing- 
class ?’’ said Mrs. Galbraith to Juliet, one day, 
when the latter was making a call. ‘‘She was 
always the first to do it.”’ 

‘‘Qh, it is one of her fads,’ said Juliet, con- 
temptuously. ‘She was going along the street, 
the other day, when she saw an old man, sitting 
;} on a doorstep and crying, or making pretense to 
‘ery, for I believe the latter. He had a basket 
’ with him, with a lot of tapes and such things to 
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ended, poor Juliet was forced to admit, with } sell. Viola stopped to ask what was the matter, 
secret humiliation, that she had had but very } when the old man said he had eaten nothing 
little of which to boast. }that day: that he couldn’t sell anything. He 
However, she felt even more determined than * spoke in a sort of rude German; for, though Viola 
ever to win the prize. Accordingly, for the: is a great German scholar, she could hardly 
ensuing week or two, she exerted herself to; understand him. She made out, at last, how- 
the utmost to please and entertain Mr. Ashley. ; ever, that he was a Swiss, who, as times were 
Nor was her friend Kate idle, for Kate had also} hard at home, had come to America to better his 
entered the lists. The young man would be going | fortunes. But he had found that it was as hard 
off to Washington soon, she said, and so she ! to get along here as in Switzerland—in fact, 
resolved to make the most of her time. “Juliet! harder. He had spent his last cent, and had 
shan’t win,” she said, ‘‘ without a fight for it.” } tasted no food for twentyfour hours. But he 
Not so with Viola. While she found Mr. didn’t care so much for that, he said, as that 
Ashley exceedingly pleasing and entertaining, ) he wanted to see Switzerland before he died. He 
she let matters take their own course, and did ; had left his old wife there, intending to send for 
not bother her bright head one way or the other. | her when he made money enough; ‘but now I 
She had many loving cares and interests to keep shall never see her again, nor the dear old hills,’ 
her busy at home, and the very last of her {and he sobbed as if his heart would break. At 
thoights was for her own pleasure. She was ; least Viola tells the tale in that dramatic way. 
one of those persons who derive their chief; For my part, I’m always slow in believing these 
delight from making others happy; and, more- stories: so many idle scamps live by playing 
over, she held tenaciously to an old saying, which } on one’s sympathies, you know. However, to 
her mother had taught her: “that, no matter if; make a long story short, Viola took the old man 
@ pretty girl sit at home in the chimney-corner, } home, and gave him a good dinner; and, to do him 
when the right one comes along, he'll be sure to / justice, he seems really to have been half fam- 
find her.’’ And, to tell the truth, pretty dove-/ ished: perhaps his tale was true, to that extent, 
eyed Viola was so happy at home that she was in } after all.” 
no wise anxious ahout being found. “«T always knew Viola had a kind heart,”’ said 
Meanwhile, the days drifted by, and the time ; Mrs. Galbraith. 
for Horace Ashley’s return to Washington drew; ‘Yes, she’s as soft a little thing,” with a half- 
near. Both Juliet and Kate, by this time, were ; sneering laugh, ‘‘as I ever knew. For what did 
beginning to despair of success. The young gen- she do next? ‘ook all her pocket-money, and 
tleman was quite as charming as ever, always bought a ficket with it, for the steamer, so that 
polite and attentive; but he showed no sort of | the old man might get back to Switzerland. And 
preference for one or the other. Yet he was; that’s why she hasn’t joined the dancing-class. 
not so indifferent as he seemed. It was, as the } She says she can’t afford it, this winter. For my 
French say, “the embarrassment of riches’’ that ’ part, while I think it was well enough to give 
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the old fellow a dinner, when he was hungry, I; advice you gave me. I’ve chosen one of ‘the 
don’t believe in sacrificing one’s pleasure for a; rival belles’ for my wife.” 
whole winter, in order that an old fool might; ‘I don’t need to be told,” smiled the lady 
return to his Swiss mountains, which it was his ‘I’ve got eyes to see. My dear Horace, allow 
own fault that he left. One must draw the line’ me to congratulate you. There is always a prize 
in charity, as in everything else. But dear Viola; in every lottery, and you are a winner in this. 
is such a little fool in such things, that, if she } I quite approve of your choice.” 
had a million, she’d give it away to the first} ‘‘ Good gracious! Who would ever have dreamed 
beggar that asked her.” of such a thing?’’ snapped Juliet, when the en- 
Now, Horace Ashley had been, unseen, a} gagement had been announced, and the wedding- 
listener to this conversation. He had been call-} day named. ‘What! That little Vi Graham 
ing on his aunt, but had retreated to the back } to carry off the Congressman, and over both our 
drawing-room when a visitor was announced ; } heads, Kate? There must be something amiss. 
and, though the portitre between the parlors was ; Horace Ashley can’t be as clever as people say 
closed, so that he was invisible, he yet could hear ; he is.” 
every word that was said. His heart began to ‘« My dear,” said Kate, who was far the better 
beat with emotion ; the tears almost came into his ; of the two, “ let us be fair. I think he’s even 
own eyes. ‘Noble girl,’ he said; ‘+ self-sacri-} cleverer, It isn’t every man who is capable of 
ficing soul.’’ And, before he knew it almost, he } discriminating between gold and glitter; and you 
had put his hat on, gone out by the back door, } must admit that dear little Vi is the genuine metal 
and was half-way to Viola’s house. } through and through, and we perhaps are not.” 
» 


’ 


He rang the door-bell, hardly knowing why he ‘« Speak for yourself,” retorted Juliet; “I am 
had come; for it would not do to tell Viola what )} not pinchbeck, even if you are—” 
he had heard—not tell her, at least, as yet... She } “Oh! replied Kate, with a laugh, “I don’t 
entered, looking tired; for she had been, that > confess to being pinchbeck either. Only Vi is 
very morning, to see her Swiss off by the train. } better than Iam; and I suppose we all get what 
‘It is such a lovely day,” he said, inventing a 
an excuse on the moment, ‘‘ that I have ventured 
to call and ask if you will take a drive. I would } before he ever alluded to the conversation he had 
come around about three o'clock, if you would } overheard. But, one day, a foreign letter came 
honor me.”’ } for his wife, and, as he handed it to her, he 
‘‘T. shall enjoy a drive. very much,” she} said: 
answered, frankly. ‘*My dear, if that is from your old Swiss, I 
; 
> 
§ 


we deserve, and nothing more. 
Horace Ashley had been married for some time 


So, at the appointed hour, the two handsome } should like to know if he got home safely.” 
Arabs were at the door, The drive proved so ‘«My old Swiss?’ said Viola, coloring to the 
pleasant—to. Ashley, at, least—that it was the} roots of her hair. ‘‘Oh, then you know,” open- 
precursor of many others. Nor did Viola ing the letter. ‘‘He is so happy: he got home 
seem to dislike these drives either; and she} safely, and says he'll never leave his dear hills 
always returned from them with a heightened } again. How did you hear of my old Swiss? [ 
color. } thought it was a secret of mine.” 

‘«‘ Auntie,” said, Horace to Mrs. Galbraith, Then he told his story. ‘‘And, from. that 
about a fortnight after the conversation he had ? hour, I resolved,” he said, “to win you, if I 


9 


overheard in her parlor, ‘I have taken the! could, dear! 
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‘‘THEIR SUMMER SHEEN.’’ 





BY CHARLES I. HOUSTON. 





In June, dear perfume-daden June! > And then July, voluptuous maid! 

Fresh zephyrs from the woods are flung; With flow’r and fruit and golden hair, 
The birds their happy voices tune, And songs, and dances in the shade, 

And sweet soul-stirring airs are sung. While fragrance floods the slumb’rous air. 


Well may the poets tell its praise, 
And weave its beauties into rhyme, 
While Flora’s gems their fair heads raise— 
Oh, balmy, youthful, joyous time! 


All nature smiles with calm delight, 
Beneath the azure sky serene. 

And forest, hill, and streamlet bright 
Are regal in their summer sheen, 
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PROLOGUE. ; 
Ir is almost incredible, yet nevertheless true, ; 
that men are still living who remember when Al- | 
gerine corsairs ravaged the Mediterranean. That 
the Christian nations of Europe should have sub- 
mitted to this state of things at all, much less for 
centuries, will forever be a stain.on their good 
name, Yet they stood idly by, while Moslem 
pirates, for hundreds of years, captured unoffend- 
ing trading-vessels, and consigned their crews to 
slavery, or, what was worse, to the galleys for 
life. Often innocent Christian girls were made 
prisoners in this way, and sold in the slave- 
markets of Constantinople, to be the toy or} 
victim of some brutal Turk. 

It is to the honor of the American republic, that 
it was the first nation that undertook to put down 
these corsairs. Even the writer of this prologue 
remembers that, when a boy, the exploits of Deca- 
tur, Stewart, and Somers, at Tripoli and elsewhere, 
were still comparatively fresh in the memory. 
His blood quickens, to this day, as he recalls the 
gallant exploit of the first of these naval heroes, 
in rowing, in an open boat, into the harbor of | 
Tripoli ;. boarding the frigate Philadelphia, which } 
had been captured by the Turks; setting fire to ; 
her; and escaping, unharmed, after running an | 
encircling line of batteries. By a treaty, soon } 
after effected, American subjects were exempted } 
from capture. But it was not until 1816, when } 
the English sent a fleet against Algiers, that the } 
piratical kingdoms then holding the northern } 
shores of Africa were compelled to abandon their } 
brigandage against all nations. 

The following narrative is not a romance, but } 
a fact, and shows to what perils, a century and a > 
half ago, the navigation of the Mediterranean was } 
subjected. The author, at the time of the narra- } 
tive, was a lad of fourteen; but he lived after- | 
ward to do good service to his country, having } 
commanded a king’s frigate at the siege of Louis- } 
burg, in 1745. His commission, or rather a} 
photograph of it, as a captain, in that expedi- 
tion, now lies before me. The paper on which } 
his narrative was written is yellow with age, and { 
the ink faded. His descendants, in both the , 
male and female line, exist in great numbers, | 
and have filled high offices, at various times; | 
they are, to-day, soldiers, clergymen, lawyers, ( 
Scores of them, if it; 


statesmen, even authors. 


were necessary, could testify to the truth of this 
narrative. 





CHAPTER I. 

OnE day, my father, at breakfast, told me to 
come to his counting-room, in an hour or so. | 
went, accordingly. 

‘‘How old are you, Harry?” he said, looking 
up from his desk, where he had been writing 
letters. My father was what was called a ship- 
ping-merchant, and we lived in Hanover Street, 
Boston, where 1 now also live. 

‘«* Fifteen,” was my reply. 

‘So I thought, and just finished at the Latin 
school. Would you like,”’ after a moment’s pause, 
“to go to Harvard ?”’ 

‘Not unless you particularly wish it,’’ I said, 
boldly. ‘I had rather see the world, and, in 
time, come to be a great merchant, like you.” 

*‘That’s what I told your mother. There’s no 
profession so’honorable,”’ with a proud lift of the 
head, ‘‘as that of the merchant. 


/ 


I don’t mean 


;a@ mere shopkeeper, who sells sugar over his 


counter, but a man who takes ventures to foreign 


; ports, and has, in order to be successful, to know 


all about the countries he trades with. Nothing 
opens the mind so much, my lad. Of all the 
professions,’ my dear father always called it a 
profession, ‘‘it is really the most liberal.’ 
“So I think, sir, and I have proof of it in my 
honored parent.’ 

I said this quite sincerely: for, from my very 
babyhood, I had always looked up to, admired, 
and even reverenced my father. 

“Tut, tut, Harry,’ he said, but he coughed to 
conceal his emotion, ‘‘no flattery. You are a 
good boy, and, I think, love me. But this is not 
business. Now, this is what I propose. But sit 
down, sit down, lad.”’ 

For I had been standing, all this time, as J had 
been always taught to do, when my parents.spoke 
to me: a custom, I am sorry to observe, falling 
much into neglect in this fast age, which so 
many call progressive. 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’ I replied, and took a chair 
at a respectful distance, though still nigh enough 


to hear without his having to raise his voice so 


as to be overheard by the clerks in the outer 
room. 
‘I hope, Harry,’’ he went on, kindly, “that, 
(41) 
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when I die, there will be some little estate, at 
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send you on some short voyage as supercargo. 


least, for you and your sister. But nothing is ; If that proves a success, you may take command 
certain, nothing is certain in this world,” twirl- ; of one of my ships for a few years, or you may 


ing his thumbs, in a way he had when in earnest. 
‘‘So I am glad to hear you say that you prefer to 
do something for yourself, instead of living a 
life of indolence, and trying to play the fine gen- 


Teeeeree 


come at once into the counting-house. But you 

must work your way up, just as if you were a 

poor man’s son. Understand that, my boy.”’ 
‘“‘That is what I would like best to do,’ I 


tleman. I think, my boy, that St. Paul was} replied, proudly. ‘I hope, some day, to live to 
right, when he said that those who would not } command a king's frigate.”’ 


work ought to starve: and I have seen too many ; 
of my good neighbors’ only sons ruined by ? 
wealth, ever to wish 4 to go without a profes- } 
sion. What say you,” suddenly changing his § i 
tone, ‘‘to a voyage to the Mediterranean?” 
Now, of all things, this was just what I desired } 
most. I had read a good deal about England, } 
France, and Italy, and this last, especially, was the { 
one country I longed to see. The enthusiasm for > 
the old Romans and their grand republic, which 
has exercised such an influence on this genera- 
tion, and has had so much to do in that way, in- 
directly, in securing our recently-won liberties, { 
was just then beginning to take hold of the younger 
minds of my generation: at school, indeed, we did 3 
nothing but talk of Brutus, of Coriolanus, of the 3 
Scipios, of the Gracchi; and there was not one of { 


1 said this in my boyish enthusiasm, little 
; hoping that it would ever come to pass, though it 
did, and at Louisburg: as my commission, locked 
in my great iron chest, would show, even if men 
; had not heard of it otherwise. But this is a bit 
> of a garrulous old man’s egotism, which I hope 
; my reader will forgive, for it has nothing to do— 
' directly, at least—with my story. 

‘“You will not be entirely without some com- 


; panionship of your own proper rank,” said my 
‘ father, after awhile, “for young Dudley goes out 


as supercargo.”’ 
Now, this “‘ young Dudley” was the son of a 


’ neighbor, who was a member of the council, a 


lawyer by profession—what, in the old country, 
is called a barrister. It had been originally 
arranged that the lad should succeed his father, 


us but would have been only too glad to have been and he had been carefully educated at Cambridge, 
Brutus himself, and struck down the traitor, Julius 5 accordingly ; but, being of a bold and adventurous 
Cesar, in the Senate-house. A voyage to the Med- ; spirit, he had finally got permission to follow the 
iterranean meant seeing Italy at some point, and ; sea instead. The Boylstons, and others of our 





perhaps even a visit to Rome. I was not sur- : 
prised that my father had a ship going to the ; 
Mediterranean, for he had often made ventures in 
that direction, even as far as Smyrna; but I was : 
a little astonished that he should offer to send me 
so far, particularly on a first voyage. A trip to 
Philadelphia, with New England rum for a cargo, ; 
to bring back the famous Pennsylvania wheat, or 
one to the West Indies, for Jamaica rum and 
sugar, was the utmost I had hoped for. I half: 
staried from my chair, in my excitement. 

My father smiled. 

‘But understand, Harry,” he continued, wev- 
ing me back to my seat, ‘that it is not to be a 
voyage of mere pleasure. You say you wish to ; 
be a great merchant. Well, you must begin at 
the foot of the ladder, if you expect. to succeed. 
Nothing in the world, worth the having, is won } 
without good honest work. Apples don’t fall 
into people’s mouths: they have to be shaken 
down. All the really successful men of my day > 
worked, from Sir Cloudesley Shovel down: it is | 
the only way to make a man of one: it teaches 


§ 


neighbors, though also educated at Harvard, 
had preferred to be merchants and shipowners, 


: rather than professional men ; and he wished to 


imitate their example, he said. He had made 
several voyages already, one of them to the 


? Mediterranean. TI had often listened to his tales 
, $of adventure in strange countries, and the sights 
: he had seen there: the great Kraken off the coast 


of Norway, the volcanoes of the Lipari Islands 
near Sicily, and the cannibals of South America. 


' These tales had helped to influence my desire to 
> go to sea also, at least for a time, and before I 


should settle down for life. Jack—we boys called 


’ him Jack, and he was so good-natured he took no 


offense at it—was a hero in my eyes: everything 
he did was perfect. I thought him the bravest as 


; well as the handsomest young fellow in the world ; 


all the more because he was more than ten years 


older than myself. It was, on my part, one of 
¢ those boyish loves, which have all the enthusiasm 


of a later one for a woman, without the peril of 


; those coquetries that so often drive a poor admirer 
> almost to distraction. To visit the Mediterranean, 


the great lesson that, if one wishes to rise in the} and with Jack, was the height of my ambition. 
world, one must depend on oneself. You are} I could not avoid an exclamation of j joy. 


to go out as cabin-boy. If you are faithful in { 


that capacity, I shall, when you get a little older, | 


“Oh! Tam so glad,’ I cried. “Jack, of all 
others !’”” 
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“Yes: Jack, of all others,’ answered my 
father, smiling. ‘‘ But I have in store for you 
an even greater gratification, or what ought to be 
one: you are to bring back your sister—in fact, 
that is, after all, the principal object of the 
voyage.” 


Now, [ had a sister, as I ought already to have ; 
She and I, » 


said, somewhat older than myself. 
indeed, were the only children of our parents. 
But I had not seen her for three years. 


that time, were educated in France; though, 
since the late happy alliance of these now 


independent colonies with his most Christian ’ 


majesty, it is becoming quite the fashion, with 
people of means and liberal ideas, to send their 
daughters to school at Paris. But, sixty years 
ago, it was very rare, and had only happened, in 
the case of my sister, because my mother was of 
Huguenot descent, and because my father, on one 
of the ventures he made in person to Marseilles, 
had hunted up her relations at Toulouse; and, 
an intimacy being thus renewed between the 
families, and many letters afterward exchanged, 
it had finally been thought a good thing to yield 
to the suggestion that Laura should be entrusted 
to her French relations, to finish her education. 
The old Marquis d’ Avignon—for our connections 
were people of title, though not of much wealth— 
pledged himself, and his wife, that nothing 
should be said to influence my sister in the 


matter of religion; for the Avignons, of course, ‘ 
were of the Roman faith, else they would have { 
had to go into exile, as the younger branch did, : 
in the person of my mother’s grandfather, who ! 


was a Huguenot. And I must be just to them, 


and say that they faithfully kept their word; 


, 
indeed, it was not in their natures to do cther- 


wise, for they were, by mental and emotional : 
organization, both, singularly liberal and broad- : 


minded, 
Addisonian, but I do not see how [ could have 
said what I had to say in a shorter one. 


The most delightful letters had reached us, ? 


every month or two, from my sister, who, though 


often homesick, was enraptured with the life in ° 


the quaint old city of Toulouse, where, as she 
wrote, the roses were always in bloom, and where 
“life went as if set to music.” 


been to Paris, with her cousins, and seen the‘ 


king eat in public, at Versailles. 
was now complete. 


more finished lady could be.’’ Yet, much as 


Laura had come to love the old couple, she began ° 


to long, now that her studies were over, for 
home. 
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She > 
was one of the few, the very few, girls that, at | 


This is a long sentence, and not quite ° 


Once she had ? 


. rd 
Her education ; 
As the marquise said: ‘No | 


“She was eighteen,” she wrote, ‘and ° 
had really nothing more to learn: why not: 
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} arrange, as soon as possible, to let her return to 
; Boston? She was dying to see her dear papa 
‘and mamma.” So my father had fitted out the 

first competent craft of his that arrived in port, 
‘and decided that I should go, as he could not, to 
‘ fetch Laura home. 

“You will first voyage to Bristol, with a 
cargo,’ he said. ‘There, Harry, you had better 
i leave the vessel; for her destination afterward 
will be Smyrna; and it is hardly necessary you 
, Should go so far, especially as the time might be 
; spent, with greater advantage to you, in seeing 
‘the sights of London and Paris. My plan is that 
you should stay awhile in both those great capitals, 
{and afterward go on to Toulouse, and there take 
‘up your sister. I have written to the marquise 
‘ to provide a suitable woman to travel with Laura 
;—a staid middle-aged one—as far as Naples, 
‘ where you will meet the brig. I might, indeed, 
‘ arrange to have you meet your sister in London, 
‘instead of Naples, especially as Dudley will 
; have a cargo from Smyrna to that port. . This is 
‘rather your mother’s opinion. But I know you 
wish to see Rome and Italy, and I suppose Laura 
wouldn’t object to it either. So it has been 
decided that you go to Naples. You will have a 
chance to look at Vesuvius, lad, and the old 
city—Pompeii, they call it, don’t they ?—which 
has just been dug up. Pliny, I think, tells of 
: the eruption that buried it, though I have almost 
‘forgotten these old school-studies—and you'll 


¢ come back so learned,” with a genial smile and a 
; knowing nod, ‘that you won’t allow your old 
‘father to have a word to say about anything, 
you'll be such a conceited young jackanapes.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 
WHEN it came to parting from my dear mother, 
; and I saw her tears, I had half a mind to repent 


;my going. But I knew it would never do to give 
up now: all my young friends would laugh at 
me; and, besides, who was to go for my sister, 
° if I did not? 

Nevertheless, I stood on the deck, looking back 
; wistfully at Boston, until the last steeple had dis- 
appeared in the distance. It is not the fashion 
; to praise our noble harbor, but tome it is one of 
> the most beautiful in the world. 


I have seen the 
; famous Bay of Naples, as the reader already 
knows, and that of New York also, which some 
people there think almost as fine—though this, of 
course, is only provincial ignorance—and, though 
: both are grander, especially that of Naples, there 
is in Boston harbor a picturesqueness of its own. 
I think the numerous islands, that stud its crisp 
waters, have a good deal to do with this; but I 
am quite willing to believe in. the fact that it is 
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because it is my native place, that I admire it so} near so much confounded leeway on a wind. 
much. What isa man good for, if he does not 3 She froths too much, sir.” 


stand by his own? An Englishman should think 
England the greatest nation in the world, and a 
Bostonian should think that there is no place, 


never was any place, like Boston. But enough ; 


of moralizing. 

At last I saw the heights of Copp’s Hill, where 
our family vault is, and where so many of my 
forefathers have been buried, fade into the 
twilight, and, turning away, I made pretense to 
go below to look for something, but in reality to 
hide a tear. That last look of my mother haunted 
me. Dear soul, I shall never forget her tears, 
or regret that I ever disobeyed her. 

We had a quick run to the Scilly Islands: for 
a northwest wind struck us, as soon as we were 


fairly clear of Cape Ann, and we carried this } 


wind all the way to the British Channel. 
“A cracking breeze, Mr. Dudley,” I heard the 


skipper say, as he came down to breakfast, the ‘ 


second. day out. ‘Got it first in the second 
watch, and is about as much as we want. I only 
hope it will hold: if so, we'll go all the way to 
Land’s End on this tack, without shifting a 
sail.”’ 

‘‘She is lying over finely,’ answered Jack, 


«<and going like a race-horse. I was forward, just ; 


now, watching her. ’Gad! sir, how she froths 
through the seas.” 


‘«‘ Froths a little too much,” replied the skip- 


per. ‘I should like her better, if she didn’t } 


carry so much bone in her mouth. I wish I was 
a shipbuilder.” 

‘¢ Why ?” and Jack laughed, half incredulously. 
«Jo you think, captain, you could improve 
mutters ?”” 

“‘T am sure I could, young man,” replied the 


skipper, slightly nettled. «Why will they build : 


craft so full in the bows? Can’t they take a 
lesson from a bird? Are any of the swift ones— 
a swallow, say—built bull-headed, like ships are? 
No. They are as sharp, as sharp almost,’’ hesi- 
tating for a simile, ‘as the blade of this carving- 


knife. We copy the English, and the English | 


copy the Dutch; and so we make our ships as 
blunt in front as behind. We might take a lesson 


from the French. They, at least, know how to : 
build ships, even if they can’t sail them. Do : 


you know, Mr. Dudley, that the fastest frigates 
in His Majesty’s navy are those that have been 
captured from the French? Lord, sir, if I had 
built this craft,’ and in his emphasis he stuck his 
fork into the round of beef, as if it had been the 
unfortunate shipbuilder, and he was taking his 
revenge, “I’d have had her so she’d go two 
knots faster through the water, and not make 


‘*T begin to see,”’ said Jack. ‘‘You are quite 
right. But it takes a long time for people to get 
out of a rut, once they have been used to it.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen fellows, in Europe, ploughing 
‘ with a wooden plough, just as their forefathers 
: did, I’m told, in the times of them old Romans. 
I believe, after all, we Yankees are the smartest 
people in the world.” 

‘““No doubt of it. We've had to depend so 

much on ourselves. Then, you see, captain, 
} we are, in one sense, a picked race. Only the 
’ pluckiest sons, or pluckiest families, came to 
; America—for others it was too venturesome, as 

well as too perilous—and you and I, and all 
> other good New Englanders, are the result.” 
Perhaps this was just a shade beyond the 
: good captain. He looked puzzled for a moment, 
- and then replied : 
‘“Not that I mean to say a word against the 
} ‘Saucy Polly,’ the craft that I have the good-luck 
{tocommand. She’s the smartest thing that sails 
2 out of Boston harbor, and can show her heels to 
: anything except a king’s pinnace or a Turkish 
¢ corsair.’ 
$ «A Turkish corsair? Are they so fast.?”’ 
“Yes. The darned lateen-sailed things can 
‘ go like the wind. But the Grand Turk, of late 
i years, has put a stop to their privateering, and 
} perhaps they are no longer built; at any rate, 


< 


> we are not likely to see any, as was unluckily 
the case when I was a boy, or else, of course, we 
‘ shouldn’t have been sent up the Mediterranean.” 

‘*No, it would be unfortunate,” said Jack, 
gravely, and I supposed he was thinking of my 
sister, as I knew, afterward, that he had been. 

Well, we were off Land’s End before three 
weeks, and, two days after, made the good port 
of Bristol. I had thought Boston quite a large 
place; but it was a village, compared to Bristol ; 
and, as for the ships in the harbor, I gave up 
counting them as useless: they made a forest of 
masts, and were from all parts of the world, 
though principally from the West Indies and the 
Carolinas on one side, and Russia and the Baltic 
$ on the other. 

Here I left the ‘‘Saucy Polly,” and, being 
provided with letters to my father’s correspond- 
; ents at London, took stage for that great metrop- 
‘ olis, where I arrived, after three days, with no 
‘ greater inconvenience to our party than the 
: frightening of our women-passengers by a false 
‘ alarm, on Hounslow Heath, that the highwaymen 
* were after us. 

In London I remained a fortnight, and would 
3 have staid longer, if time had permitted: for the 
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the modern Babylon in size, though I don’t mean 3 half a century'ago. How could’ a man, who 
in wickedness. I went to St. Paul’s, which I } called himself a’ scholar, believe such nonsense ? 
thought the finest church in'the world, till I saw {And yet I have met, since, andeven in my old 
St. Peter’s; and to the old Temple church, a curi- } age, Englishmen just as ignorant. The English 
ous round building, where the Knights Templars } are a great people, but they are very insular. 

once worshiped; and of course to St: James’s, to} I crossed to Calais, from Dover, stopping to see 
see the king drive out in state; and to the House } Canterbury, as 1 had promised my dear mother. 
of Commons, to which my good friends, the For, as she said: “It is, Harry, not oniy the 
Childs, my father’s correspondents and bankers, { place where Christianity was first preached to 
had got me a pass—a rare privilege, I was told. { your Saxon ancestors, but the crypt there has 
I there heard the great Sir Robert Walpole make } been generously given up to us exiled Hugienots, 
a speech. But he struck me, in spite of his } to worship in: a fine action on the -part of those 
being Prime Minister, as a very ordinary-looking ; of a somewhat different faith, as those of the 
person, no better than many a red-faced fat ; established church in England are.’’ I saw no 
farmer that I had seen come in _ to Boston } cathedral, on the Continent, as noble, in some 
market. My companion, a trusted clerk of the ; respects, as Canterbury ; and certainly none with 
firm, a staid middle-aged man, shared my opin- | as many historical ‘associations; they still show, 
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sighis to see there are infinite. Likdoitt is W bodily Such was the ignorance of this country, atitoad, 
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ions, and even went beyond them. He was a $ you know, the very stone in the pavement, and 
bit of a Tory, as I afterward heard, and was, } the marks of the blood, where Becket was assas- 
perhaps, not quite without prejudice against Sir ‘ sinated. 
Robert. ‘Ah, if you had only heard Bolingbroke? but, if I were to tell of all the'things I saw, 
speak, as I once did,” he said, rapturously. ; and the pleasure I enjoyed in beholding what 
“There was an orator !”’ I had read of, should never get on with my 
“Yes,” he continued, ‘all the Walpoles are: story. I was at Paris for ten days, and there 
coarse and beefy. At best, you know, they're { had letters from my sister. I went, once. out 
only common Norfolk squires. Ah, you should ; to Versailles, and saw the great fountain play. 
see some of our real old nobility. I’ve often met } The park was full of people. The court walked 
the great Duke of Somerset, when driving in his } up and down, on the terrace, in full view of us 
conch. But hush: if we talk this way, and are { all. Nothing can be imagined more splendid 
overheard, we'll be taken up for treason, likely } than the sight. I do not believe Solomon him- 
as not.”’ ; self lived half so royally. To thle of the great 
I saw, also, Westminster Abbey, and paced the § king—‘‘le grand monarque,”’ they call him 
aisles of which Addison has written so beauti- there—being the male descendant, in unbroken 
fully ; and once I walked ont as far as Holland : line, from Hugh Capet, a thousand years ago; 
House, where Addison died, and saw the stately ; there is nothing like it in the history of Europe, 
old mansion, in the midst of its ancient trees. { nor, I believe, in the annals of the whole world. 
My good friend, the clerk, who was something of ‘ But to get on. 
a reader, and loved to talk of the wits, and even { I found Toulouse a fine stately old town, and, 
pretended he had a bowing-acquaintance with ; remembering that it was civilized long before 
some of the lesser of them, took me to two or} Paris, did not wonder at the gracious manners 
three of the coffee-houses where they met; and $ of its citizens, or the air of refinement, even if a 
I remember, on one occasion, that he introduced ’ little provincial, that hung over all. Here the 
me to an old dilapidated man, who said he had § marquis, a perfect type of the old school, as I 
often met Addison, and even exchanged snuff } was told, and his wife, the dearest old lady in 
with Dryden. He patted me on the head, and { the world, and quite a second mother to me, even 
remarked, patronizingly : Sif she was a descendant of Charlemagne, as the 
‘‘T am glad, my young friend, to hear that you ; family pedigree showed, received me with open 
are interested in these things. I had thought {arms. I spent one of the happiest months of 
that, in America, the English language had almost } my life at their house. 
ceased to be spoken, and that some red-skin} At last, however, with many regrets from the 
jingo had taken its place. It’s a common thing, ! old couple, and’ with the benediction of the good 
isn’t it, to marry the pretty squaws? You color ; father-confessor of the family, Laura and 1, 
up; and I see, from that, and from the fine ; accompanied by Laura’s traveling-woman—called 
English of your complexion, that there has been her maid there—set forth for Marseilles, whence 
nothing of it in your family. But I suppose you ; ’we took ship to Genoa, and afterward to Civita 
shoot buffalo on Boston Common ?”” : Vecchia, the port of his Holiness, the Pope. 
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At Genoa, I and Laura, in our youthful enthu- { St. Peter’s is composed after the best models of 
siasm, were full of Columbus, and of ‘‘old blind ; ancient art. The precious marbles in it are 
Doria’? who fought at Constantinople. We were } } beyond price. Gold is lavished everywhere. 
continually talking, also, of the wars with Pisa, } 3 One has no idea on what a vast scale St. Peter's 
and of all the other historical associations of ; is constructed, until one measures oneself against 
the place. But all these things vanished utterly ; one of the great marble cherubs, near the 
when we got to Rome, S entrance, and sees how pigmy one is. We stood 

How well I recall the day, now nearly sixty Sunder the vast dome, and looked up into its 
years ago, when we drove by the church of ; immensity, until Laura turned giddy. 

St. Peter and St. Paul, standing desolate in the; ‘* You ought to be here at Easter,’ said the 
midst of its fever-stricken fields, and so on to the {Italian banker to whose firm we had brought 
gate of St. Paul, and then past green fields and } letters, and who went about with us courteously, 
rocky knolls, though we were inside the walls, } showing us everything worth seeing. ‘At that 
with only an occasional house, and now and } festival, the dome, outside, is lit up with thou- 
then a lonely damp-looking church, to be seen, {sands of lamps: things are so arranged, that 
till we came to where the old Circus Maximus ; every lamp flashes into light almost simulta- 
used to be, and saw the peasants from the Cam- ; neously—oh ! it is worth a lifetime to behold 
pagna, with the white oxen to their two-wheeled { that alone.” 

carts; and the little cover, like a tent, under } When we reached Naples, we found the 
which they slept; and the small spiteful dogs ; ‘Saucy Polly” already waiting for us. Laura’s 
that barked at us from the safety of their vantage- ; attendant remained to see her charge on board, 
point. And then the clatter of our chaise over and then went back on shore: to start, at once, 
what had once been the Sacred Way, with the § for Toulouse, well rewarded for her journey by 
Coliseum on our right, and the Capitol rising lofty } ‘the munificence of my father. 

in front; and so on, past crumbling temples and { I had noticed a troubled look, as I thought, 
vast palaces; and up narrow streets, where wild- {on the face of Jack, when he came to our hotel, 
eyed black-haired women stared insolently at {on hearing of our arrival. But I got no oppor- 
us, and where children tumbled in the gutters; ; tunity to ask him for an explanation, until we 
with old rags, hung out to dry, fluttering from ; had made sail and were leaving Capri on our 
strings passing from window to window over- j lee, with Ischia looming up on our starboard bow, 
head; and so to a great wide open square, ; close ahead. I had been struck, however, by 
which, we were told, was the Piazza di Spagna; § ‘the fact that he would not let us stay over, even 
and by a double flight of marble steps, very ; for a day, to ascend Vesuvius or visit Pompeii, 
grand to see, that ascended to the hill above, ’ but insisted on putting to sea at once. 

where the church of St. Minerva was; and then} ‘What's up, Jack?’ I said. ‘Something, I 
into a narrow side-street, hardly more than a 3 know; or you wouldn’t be in such a confounded 
lane, where we were to lodge. To this day, I: hurry.” 

remember it all, and, if I live a thousand years, 3 ‘Hush! You mustn’t say a word to your sister, 
I shall never forget it. Sor even talk about it where she can hear. But 

Well, we saw the cardinals driving in their : the sort of truce that has existed for some years 
scarlet carriages, with three or four footmen ; between the Sultan and the Christian powers, and 
hanging behind ; the Swiss Guards at the Vatican ; § ; during which the Algerine corsairs were stopped, 
the Guarde Nobile, in which every member has } has been broken; and we were told, at Naples, 
to be a nobleman; and once the Pope himself: } that the sea swarms with these terrible rovers. 
after all, a pleasant old gentleman, whom we met $ You remember, don't you, what the skipper once 
driving, from St. Peter's, along the meadows, to the $ said about the way the lateen-built craft of these 
Flaminian bridge, quite out of town, who smiled ; pirates could sail? Well, I shall not feel com- 
at us, and held up two fingers, in a fashion I have § fortable till we are out of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
seen the infant Saviour do in old pictures, which, ; That is why not a day was to be lost, and why 
I was told, was his way of giving the blessing. ; you'll die, perhaps, without seeing Pompeii.”’ 

I had thought St. Paul’s magnificent; but $ 
what shall I say of St. Peter's? Certainly, it is § CHAPTER III. 
the most splendid church-building in the world, ; Bur Jack’s fears proved groundless. At least, 
alike in size, in architecture, and in decoration. $ it seemed so for awhile. The days went by like 
Some people prefer the Gothic, such as Canter-;a dream. Sailing on the Mediterranean, in fair 
bury and Westminster; but, fine as they are; weather, and with a favorable breeze, is like 
in their way, they belong to a rude age, while : sailing on enchanted seas. Now and then, a 
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storm: comes up, and generally suddenly; and : it was when the great stars came out, throbbing 
then there is sometimes danger; for the waves ‘ and throbbing in the deep purple sky; when the 
run short and high, often with a nasty cross-’ white sails rose overhead, towering and tower- 
sea; and, if you have a native crew on board, ing, till lost, it almost seemed, in immensity ; 
they usually fall on their knees, and begin to ; when the balmy wind, that seemed to blow from 
invoke the saints, instead of standing by helm ‘ the very rose-gardens of Genoa, far away as they 
and canvas. But we had only Salem or Glouces- } were, stole past; when the dark water went 
ter men on board—lineal descendants, most of ‘slipping silently by the sides of the ship, with 
them, of the old Norsemen, to whom the ocean is ‘ now and then scintillations of phosphoric light 
a second nature; and we experienced, for awhile, ; shooting across them: it was then that the voices 
nothing but halcyon seas, and winds that seemed ; of the two young lovers, for they were lovers 
to blow from Arcady itself. At least two of our } already, sank into soft whispers; and eye met 


party, almost from the first, seemed to think this: : eye, swimming with emotion; and, when their 
they were Jack and Laura, of course. 


$ hands happened to touch, as they sometimes did, 
Jack had known Laura before she left for ;.a thrill darted through every nerve and fibre of 
Europe; but she had been then .merely an; the body. Oh! young love, we have all known 
unformed girl, and just at the:age when girls ; it in our day—lI, too, in my day, though long years 
are most shy, and therefore least uninteresting. ‘ after this—and, if there is a man who has not, 
But now she was grown up, and in the first fresh that man may be said never to have really lived. 
bloom of womanhood: besides being very beauti- ; Young as I was,.and as yet a stranger to the 
ful. If a brother’s partiality had not discovered ; passion, I recognized it, and stood aloof, after the 
this, it would have been impressed on me by 5 fleet evening, in reverence and respect. It was, 
the attention she had attracted everywhere, not on both sides, a case of love at first sight. 
only at Toulouse, but on our journey to Naples. But: this idyllic life could not last forever. 
‘« Mon Dieu !’’ our cousin, the marquis, had said. ; Even at its height, it did not relieve Jack, as 
‘She is another Helen in beauty: vot is ze ting, I could see, from anxiety. Perhaps it even 
in America, zat: make your ladies so beautiful ?”’ ; increased his goncern. Nor was the skipper less 
I saw, at their first meeting, that Jack was abso- $ troubled. The ,horizon was watched, all the 
lutely dazzled by her. In addition, Laura, by } time, for passing sails, to see if any looked 
all odds, was the most cultured woman he had } suspicious, in which case the orders had been to 
ever met: even his own sisters could not compare / give them a wide berth. A lookout for this pur- 
with her: for, though they had enjoyed the best ; pose was kept constantly at the masthead, a 
education the colonies afforded, it was not equal ? practice only usual with men-of-war, and during 
to what could be had in France, On his part, as } war itself. Every stitch of canvas, that would 
I have already said, Jack was one of the hand- { draw, was spread. The skipper walked up and 
somest fellows possible; not merely a good-look- ; down, ordering a rope to be tightened, or a point 
ing Adonis, but with an intellectual stamp in his more to be taken out of her: and. the winds 
countenance, that raised him quite above a? themselves seemed to feel with him, for they 
beauty-man: he was, moreover, as you saw at} blew favorably and stiffened every hour. 
once, as intelligent and enthusiastic as he was; On the third day out, Laura, at the noonday- 
brave and good-looking. The two young people ; meal, complained of a headache, and said that 
found a hundred subjects in common immedi- } she would lie down for awhile, instead of going 
ately. Besides, there was no one else, on board, on deck. 
for Laura to be intimate with—not even the} ‘‘Do so, my dear child,” said the skipper, 
skipper, clear-headed as he was. Jack, in fact, 3 with fatherly concern. ‘ You have been too much 
was the only person, besides myself, of her own ‘in this hot sun, and it is not good for you. I 
rank socially, not to say of her own mode of? have wanted to tell you this, from the first; but 
thinking. Then Jack and she were both young } you seemed so interested in watching the progress 
and of @ suitable age. Even I, a lad, soon } of the vessel, that I did not like to interfere. 
divined what it all meant. I remember that the 3 Try and get a bit of sleep, and do not come on 
first suspicion of it flashed on me in the pantry. ; deck again till the cool of the evening sets in.” 
«Jack for a brother-in-law,” I cried: “oh, what: Laura’ took his advice, and returned to her 
luck!’ And then and there I danced a clumsy : state-room,. while I remained to put away the 
hornpipe, in spite of the limited space. If I had: dishes, which was my duty as cabin-boy.. Then 
been six years younger, I have no doubt I would ? I went on deck. 
have stood on my head. It was a beautiful day, with a blue sky 
They were together almost ail the time. But} overhead, a brilliant sunshine, and a rattling 
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breeze. We were going through ‘the water at ‘as you’ve'seen already, no doubt.’ In fact, 
a pace I had never seen the brig go before. ; every ‘eye on board was directed toward the 
Every rope drew taut, and the saucy craft ’ sail in chase; and questions and answers, asser- 
careened well over, the water hissing and spark- * tions and denials, were being exchanged con- 
ling by, as she forged her way through the deep ¢ stantly, respecting it, by the crew. «Well, 1 


ultramarine seas. ’ think she has rather a suspicious look—the long 
Suddenly, from the masthead, the lookout ‘and the short of it is,” he continued, breaking 

cried: ‘ off abruptly, ‘‘we must show her our heels, if 
‘* Sail ahoy !” ‘ we can.” 


The captain, who had been leaning over the | ‘If we can,’’ repeated the mate, dubiously, 
side, chatting idly with Jack, who was smoking, ‘stroking his chin, as his habit was when in 


glanced quickly up, and called, ‘in answer: ‘ doubt, “but she’s gaining on us deucedly—’’ 
«« Where away ?” ; That's just it,” answered the skipper, half 
‘Well astern, sir. On the lee-quarter.”’ ‘ testily. ‘*Give the brig another pull on the 


I looked in that direction, and thought I ’ braces.” 
could see, far away behind us, a bit of white, not’ In a few moments, the foreyards were braced 
larger than my hand, that was probably the ; up still tighter, and the gallant little brig, in 
sail. But, the moment after, it disappeared. response, lay over more than ever. 
‘It was only the sparkle on a wave,” I said to} ‘I think I will go up to the crosstrees my- 
myself, ‘a bit of foam on the distant horizon.” self,’ said the skipper, after an anxious quarter 
«Can you make her out?” cried the skipper. }of an hour. “It seems to me that this ugly- 
‘‘Looks like a lateen-rigged craft. Very big ‘ looking craft is gaining on us still.’’ 
sail, sir: almost as high as a first-rate.” * “TJ fear so,” answered Jack; and he glanced 
The skipper started, and glanced quickly at’ uneasily at our pursuer. 
Jack, who had now thrown his cigar away, and‘ The captain was absent for full another 
was listening and looking, as pale as ashes. ; quarter of an hour. When he came down, he 
‘Can you see her hull?” asked the captain. ‘looked more anxious than ever. 
‘No, sir, not yet. She’s well down astern: ’ «Her hull is quite plain, from the crosstrees,”’ 


several knots, sir.”’ ‘he said to Jack, “and crowded with men. 
“I will go myself to the masthead,” said { There’s no doubt she’s a corsair.”’ 

Jack, taking the glass from its place in the com-; ‘Great heavens,” ejaculated Jack, “and 

panion-way: and, in a moment more, he was‘ Laura here!” : 

running up the ratlins, and, the moment after, § ‘Yes, that’s the worst of it,’ said the skipper, 

was seen perched on the crosstrees. * not observing, in the excitement of the moment, 


He was gone quite ten minutes. During this { that Jack had called my sister by her Christian- 
interval, the sail had become visible from the deck, ‘ name. ‘I wish, with all my heart, I had never 
though still a tiny speck in the far distance. { come on this venture.” 


The mere fact that we could see it at all, so soon,’ ‘It is too late for regrets,” said Jack. ‘The 

however, was a proof that it was overhauling ‘ thing is, what can be done?” 

us only too rapidly. ¢ «She'll stand more canvas?”’ Jack shook his 
At last, Jack came down. His face hada worn ‘ head. ‘She must stand it,’’ said the skipper, 

eager look that I shall never, never forget. ‘running his eye aloft. ‘Mr. James, set the 


‘‘ She sails faster than we can,’’ he said, “and | foretopskysail.”’ 
seems to be in chase. She’s lateen-rigged, as the § I should have said that we already had our 
lookout says. Her hull just begins to show: long ¢ forecourse, foretopsail, and foretopgallantsail set, 
and low; everything about her rakish. 1 don’t ; besides the mainsail, maintopsail, and maintop- 
like her appearance at all.”’ ¢ gallant sail. The brig was lying over so much, 

«‘Humph!”’ said the skipper, dryly. ‘But we { that, considering her model, it was doubtful 
have the weather-gage of her,” glancing up at { whether more canvas, even if she could carry it 
the masts, and then at the fluffy bit of white, ‘ without splitting it, would not bury her too much, 
miles astern, ‘and that’s a good deal. I think,.’ and so actually impede her progress. The mate 
too, we can lay a point closer to the wind.” é evidently thought so, by his looks; but he gave 

We were already close-hauled, as I have inti-; the order without hesitation, such is discipline 
mated, and, as the wind had freshened, the water even on board a merchant-craft; the boatswain’s 
was bubbling and hissing through the scupper- ; whistle shrilled; and the men began to run up 
holes. The skipper beckoned the mate to his side. ‘ the ratlins. 

«“There’s a craft there, Mr. James,” he said,; Under this additional sail, the stout brig leaned 
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over more and more. , The, water foamed and ? her state-room, so that she was spared our alter- 


frothed under her stem, The wind whistled 


forests of Nantasket, where I had often gone 
when a child. 
‘‘She won’t stand it,’ whispered the mate to 


Jack, when he found himself by the side of the } 


latter for an instant, the captain having gone to 
look at the compass. ‘‘ Something will go.” 

‘‘T think so too,’”’ cried Jack. ‘ But, great 
heavens, what else is there to do? We must 
shake off that fellow. 
what capture by an Algerine corsair means ?”’ 

“Yes, sir: the galleys. Oh, I know all about 
it. To be chained to an oar, under rain and sun, 
half fed, poorly clad, with the lash over you 
all the time—”’ 

“And for women ?”’ 

Jack, as he said this in a hoarse whisper, 
glanced toward the cabin. 

“‘Oh, my God!’’ ejaculated the mate, in a tone 
of horror. ‘I hadn’t thought of that. before. 
Great heavens, what will become of her?’ 


At that instant, even while he spoke, a report ‘ 


like the crack of a ten-pounder was heard over- 


head: and, looking up, we saw that the skysail ; 


had split, and was a hopeless wreck. 


- The brig fell off a point or two at once. The ‘ 


next quarter of an hour was spent in repairing 


the damage. No attempt was made to spread more ¢ 


canvas; for it was seen to be useless. Indeed, 


it would have been madness, for the wind was ‘ 


still freshening, and it was a question whether 
we would not have to take in sail soon. 

During the next hour, our pursuer steadily 
gained on us, though not so fast as at first. The 
brig, indeed, was now at her best point in sail- 
ing: she was always fastest when she had as 


much wind as she could carry. The Algerine, as ‘ 
with most craft that were rigged in her fashion, ‘ 


was best in a light breeze. 

“Oh! let this half-gale only hold,’”’ said the 
captain. 
us a bit, for ever so long: and a stern-chase is 
a long chase, you know, Mr. Dudley. 


be, to dodge her in the darkness.” 

«‘ Yes,’’ replied Jack. 
and set one of the boats adrift with a lantern in 
her: that might deceive the rascals.” 

We were now high with hope. The afternoon 
was drawing on. There is no twilight in those 
Southern waters; for, when the sun sets, dark- 
ness succeeds almost immediately. Fortunately, 
during all these anxious hours, Laura had kept 


s nate hopes and. fears. 
among the interlacing cordage and past the vast ° 
sheets of white canvas overhead, as I had used : 
to hear it, when a boy, roar through the pine- ; 


Do you know, Mr. James, : 


‘¢ That devil there hasn’t weathered on ; 


If we can } 
keep our own till night, we can manage, it may | 


« Put out all our lights, ‘ 


Several; times, I had 
stolen dowu and listened at her door. Her low 
though deep and, regular breathing told me she 
was still asleep. The last time I descended, some 
instinct led me to lock her door from the outside 


’ and remove the key, which had been in the lock. 


I did this softly, and then stole on deck. 

A great change had happened during the 
interval I had been absent. The wind had begun 
to fall, was falling every instant, as it does 
toward synset on our own coasts, and often in 
the Mediterranean as well. 

“This is what I was afraid of,’ the skipper 
was saying to Jack. ‘‘ We are now at the mercy 
of those devils. Oh! for night—’ 

‘* Yes,”’ interrupted Jack; ‘‘she weathers us 
already. Unless the breeze freshen again, she'll 
be up with us in an hour.”’ 

‘‘The breeze won't freshen,’’ replied the cap- 
tain, doggedly, ‘I wish to God it would.” 

‘ Ina little while, we could see, even from the 
deck, not only the low long black: hull of the 
Algerine, but also the crowd of men, mere black 
specks as yet, that. leaned over sher bulwarks, 
watching us greedily. Slowly yet surely the 
snake-like craft crept up astern, crossed it, and 
ate her way into the wind on our weather- 
quarter, though still astern. 

I watched her with breathless fascination. At 
last, I saw a puff of smoke shoot out from her bows. 
> a muffled detonation followed, and a cannon-ball, 
‘ ricocheting over the waters, plumped into the sea, 
about a quarter of a mile behind us. 

‘«“The next one will come nearer,’ said Jack. 
‘“‘Tsn’t it time to arm the men, as well as our- 
‘ selves, captain? We will make a fight for it, 
‘at least.” 

“And I'll blow up the ship,” I said, eagerly, 
i creeping up to them, ‘if you say so, as soon as 
I find it going against us.”’ 

‘Bravo!’ cried Jack. ‘I see we can trust 
‘ you, Harry. Yes, blow her up. Better that, ten 
thousand times, than—’’ 

He stopped abruptly, and turned away, clench- 
ing his hands. 

The men, the next moment, were called aft, the 
‘situation explained to them, and a stirring 
‘ speech made by the captain. I had not supposed 
, it possible for the old man to be so eloquent. 

The tears ran down the cheeks of more than one 
} bronzed face, when he alluded to my sister, and 
} bade the men think of their wives and daughters 
;at home. When, in conclusion, he asked them 
; to stand by the ship, they shouted, with one voice, 
; that they would rather die than surrender. 

} They received their arms with another cheer, and 
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went forward to their posts, stern and silent, to; I turned from it, withSan unconscious sigh, 
await the now rapidly approaching end. For, all} and glanced at Jack, who stood, with his pistols 
this while, the corsair had kept firing at us, and | in his belt, and a cutlass in his hand, his teeth 
had pierced our sails more than once, though, ‘ set firm, his hands clenched, watching the cor- 
as yet, no shot had struck the hull. But this; sair. My sigh arrested his attention; high- 
in munity, we knew, could not continue long. ; strung as we are, in such moments, the slightest 
The Algerine was evidently intent on boarding 5 sound is heard: he turned a quick glance at me, 
us, when her greater numbers would be fatal. 3 over his shoulder, and said, in a whisper: 
The wind, by this time, had fallen to a dead? ‘‘ You won’t forget, Harry ?”’ 

calm. This brought us to a complete stop, and? I knew what he alluded to: it was that I 
we lay as if at anchor, the huge sails thrashing } should blow up the ship: or, if that failed, fire 
overhead as we rolled, now to this side, now to > her. 

that, on the swell. But the corsair never; ‘‘No,” I answered, stoutly, ‘I will not for- 
slackened her speed. Getting out her sweeps, } get.” 

sbe stole up to us, more than ever like some? He put out his hand, sideways: his eyes again 


huge snake, or, rather, enormous centipede. ; fixed on the Algerine. 
There was, to me, a horrible fascination in it? ‘‘ Good-bye!” 
all J remember gazing at her, breathlessly,’ ‘Good-bye!’ I responded, and we pressed 


until she was within a stone’s-throw, and then it ? hands. 

suddenly bethought me to look once more at the’ The next instant, there was a shock, that 
sky, and the horizon, and the descending sun, ; nearly flung me off my feet. It was the corsair 
which, I said to myself, 1 might never see again. ; striking us, as she was laid alongside. 

The great orb, round as a shield, and already A moment after, the pirates were swarming 
reddening with the evening vapors, was about an } over the sides, by scores—nay, by hundreds, as 


hour high. It never seemed to me more beau- ; it seemed to my excited imagination. 
tiful. [TO BE ‘CONTINUED. ] 
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LOVE’S WOUND. 





BY MARGARET KIETH. 





A 8TIFLED sob, a misty eye— 
Old memories are fleeting by, 
That cut with keenest pain. 
A voice T hear, a smile I see, 
A joyful thrill that, woe is me, 
I ne’er can know again. 
Ah, woe is me! 


Must I, henceforth, walk sad apart, 
Nor thrill of joy my pulses start ? 
Can only death’s dark pall 
Soothe aching heart ? 


The world is wide, the years are long, 
There’s much of music, mirth, and song. 
Is there, in all, no healing balm? 
Through north, through south, and east, and west, 
I; found, for me, no peace or rest, 
But only in death's calm? 
God knoweth best. 


Is this the end, for me, of love? 
I pray Thee tell, Father above: 
Of loving, is this all? 





OR eee 





QUESTIONING. 


BY MRS. H. 8S. JOHNSON. 





Wuen the heart is broken, 

And the. pain is pain no more, 
When the passive spirit 

Ivifts turto the farther shore, 
Will the shadow follow 

That came the sunlight o’er, 
Or, in the fathomless, 

Be lost forevermore? 


Will the hope, that vanished 
When the night grew cold and drear, 
Brightly glow a welcome 
In the morning that is near? 
And the early blossom— 
Oh, will it then appear, 
Complete in loveliness, 
Where skies are soft and clear? 

















WHAT DID 





BY LUCY H. 


Tue story which I am about to tell has one 
positive merit: it is true in every particular, and 
1 relate it in the first person, as it was told to 
me. ‘The real narrator is a man not unknown to 
the scientific world. 

In the year 1876, prior to the opening of the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, I received 


one of our large Western cities, where I myself 
reside, an order to write an exhaustive report 
concerning certain departments in the Exhibition. 
The terms of my engagement demanded of me 
the production of a very detailed and carefully 
prepared account of the exhibits in question. In 
fact, it was a piece of work which, including the 
tiwe to be spent in investigation and research, 
would consume nearly the whole period of time 
for which the Exhibition was to remain open. I 
therefore decided to take up my abode in Phila- 
delphia, for six months at least. 
the month of April, 1 set about establishing myself 
there, in as comfortable and economical a manner 
as possible. Having no children, my family party 
was small, consisting only of my wife and myself, 
and a thoroughbred little English bull-terrier, 
called Snap. This last was, by no means, the 
least important personage of the trio, either in 
his own estimation or in that of his master and 
mistress. He was a handsome little animal, 


a burglar. 


boarding-houses, and to take a furnished house, 
provided that we could meet with one that would 
suit us, and that was not too high-priced for our 
means. 

So I sallied forth, one morning, to interview 
real-estate agents and house-agents, with my 
mind made up to undergo a long probation in the 
quest of an abode that would be at once cheap 
and desirable. Fortunately, I came across just 


morning of my search. 


perforce compelled to spend a portion of every 


THE DOG SEE? 
HOOPER. 
of the most fashionable. But fashion had 


deserted the quaint old street, some years before, 
and its large roomy mansions were being con- 
verted, one by one, into stores or offices. The 


; house that was offered to me was not as spacious 
as many of its neighbors, and the furniture, 
though scrupulously clean and in good order, 
from a well-known scientific publishing-firm in | 


was of a singularly antiquated and tasteless type. 
It dated from some fifty years back, the parlors 
in particular displaying well-preserved speci- 
mens of what some writer has called the ‘style 
crinitre.’’ The heavy mahogany chairs and 
sofas, the latter huge ponderous affairs with 
great scroll-shaped ends, were covered with 
black haircloth, woven in a pattern of flowers 
and leaves. A massive centre-table, with a top 
of statuary marble, stood in the front parlor. 


; But, in every other respect, both of these apart- 
; ments were furnished exactly alike, the carpets 
So, early in ; 


being of velvet pile, so faded that the pattern of 
monstrous nondescript many-colored flowers, 
scattered over the brown ground, was barely 
discernible. 

Still, the house was roomy and airy, indis- 
pensable qualifications when the heat of a Phila- 


> delphia summer was to be encountered; and 
> everything was so neat and in good order. 


These advantages, coupled with the phenomenal 


} smallness of the rent, decided me to take it: 
exceedingly intelligent, and a capital watch-dog ; ° 
being, moreover, afraid of nothing, from a rat to } 


subject, of course, to the approval of my wife. 


She was quite as much pleased with the 


) house, when I brought her to see it, as I 

After several consultations on the subject, my } 
wife and I finally resolved to eschew hotels and } amazed at the ponderous proportions of the 
} antique furniture. Even the bedsteads were 
very Alps for height, a small stepladder covered 
, With carpet, standing at the bedside in every 
‘room, in order to facilitate the nightly climb 

of the inmate. 


myself had been, though she was amused and 


The agent, on inquiry, told 
me that the house belonged to an aged and 


; aristocratic couple, who, many years before, 
} had gone to travel in Europe for the sake of 
; the health of their son and ouly child, leaving 
such a house as we wanted, on the very first | 
Its one drawback was ' 
its distance from the Exhibition, where I was | 


their home in the care of two servants. The son, 
after dragging out a precarious and suffering 
existence for nearly a quarter of a century, had 


| lately died, and the old people had not yet 
day ; but its other advantages more than atoned ; 


decided whether to sell the house or to return to 


for that defect. It was situated on a side street, 5 inhabit it. Pending their decision, it was to be 


in a part of the city that had once ranked as one ; 


rented furnished; but its out-of-the-way situa- 
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tion and old-fashioned furniture had prevented} ‘‘ Most certainly, little ome. But what is the 
his obtaining for it such a price as its size and} matter?” I asked, in some surprise. ‘“ Why do 
general aspect might seem to warrant. > you require any company whilst you are busied 
In a very few days, we were settled in our; with Beethoven and Schumann? Has anybody 
new abode. As is the custom with nearly all; frightened you? Or has Snap followed you 
Philadelphia houses that date from the period } downstairs, to howl disagreeably, as is his wont 
at which this one was built, it comprised not ; when he hears sweet music?’ 
only the main edifice, containing the two large’ ‘You know I always shut Snap up in the 
parlors, with bed-rooms above them on the second } back bed-room,”’ she answered, “ before I come 
and third floors, but also a spacious back build- > downstairs, so as not to torment the poor beast 
ing, wherein were to be found the kitchen, with } with the sounds that he detests. No, it is some- 
a dining-room above it, and a supplementary * thing else. Iam afraid you will think me very 
bed-room on the third floor. Jenny, my wife, » foolish—but I cannot stay alone in the parlor 
who is passionately fond of music and is an’ any more.” 


amateur performer of considerable repute, hired ; 
a fine grand piano, which she caused to be} 
placed in the front parlor, and that was the } 


“And why not, Jenny ?”’ 
She hesitated. 
“Come, little girl,” I said: “I insist upon 


only addition that we found ourselves compelled ; hearing all about this mysterious scare of yours. 
to make to the plenishing of the house. You are not wont to be nervous or fanciful. 

By the time that the Exhibition opened, we > What is it that has terrified or troubled you 
were as thoroughly and quietly settled as though > ‘‘ Nothing. That is the strange part of it,” 
we had lived at No. 204 Street for months, } she said. ‘If I saw anything, or heard any- 
instead of weeks. Our days passed on in a’ thing, I could reason myself out of my fright. 
nearly unvarying fashion. We spent a great) But what has happened to me, for the last three 
part of our time at the Exhibition. In the) or four evenings that I have gone downstairs to 
evening, Jenny would establish herself at the ; practice, is simply this: After I have been play- 
piano, and devote an hour or two to assiduous ; ing for some little time, I am suddenly stricken 
practice, whilst I, seated at my writing-table in the ; with the impression that there is some person in 
back bed-room, which I had turned into a sort} the room with me. You know, as I sit at the 
of library, by placing there my papers and a} piano, I can see the whole extent of the two 


9” 








collection of books of reference, plied my pen 
busily at my appointed task. 
Late in the month of June, Jenny appeared to 


grow weary of her piano, and no longer prac- 


ticed as assiduously as she had done at first. 
She would generally go down to the parlor, 
as usual, when I began my writing, but would 


remain there sometimes not more than half an ‘ 


hour; and occasionally she would stay upstairs 
reading or writing or working, till bed-time. 

At last she came to me, one evening, and, in 
rather an embarrassed manner, said: ‘“ Ralph, 
does my piano-practice disturb you whilst you 
are writing?” 


‘Not in the least,’’ I replied. ‘On the con-? 


trary, it has a soothing effect, and seems to 
stimulate the flow of my ideas.” 

“Could you go on with your work, if you 
were in the room with me whilst I was playing?” 

‘Perfectly well. But why do you ask?” 

‘Because I am going to request you, as a 
great favor, to come down to the parlor, in the 
evening, with me, whilst I am practicing, I will 
have the centre-table moved into the back room, 
under the gas-hracket, and you can write. there 
just as well as upstairs, if the music does not 
annoy you. Will you do this for me?” 


: ; lately, that I have been in the parlor alone. 


parlors opposite to me. The first time that this 
feeling came over me, I got up and looked about 
; the rooms in all directions. 
there. 


There was no one 
} I then went back to my piano; but the 
} impression became stronger and deeper, till it 
> was actually intolerable, and I was glad to get 
; rid of it by closing the instrument and hastening 
upstairs. This has occurred now every evening, 
I 
; have lighted the gas-burners in both rooms, before 
} sitting down to practice, so as to be able to see 
} distinctly all over both parlors ; but that unpleas- 
}ant impression never fails to return. After I 
>have been there for some fifteen or twenty 
> minutes, I feel as if someone came in through 
$the door of the front parlor, approached the 
} piano, and took up a post at my elbow. I see no 
} one, and J hear nothing ; but I cannot describe to 
? you the feeling of groundless horror that comes 
Sover me. Of course, it is merély a nervous 
; fancy, and, if you will only consent to keep me 
company, Ralph, while I am practicing, I think 
; that your presence will serve to chase away all 
, such foolish ideas.” 


' T laughed, and joked my wife a little about 
> her invisible auditor, but consented readily 


; enough to adopt the plan that she proposed. 
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So my desk and papers, my encyclopedias and ; was no one there. The front parlor was in 
scientific books of reference, were all transferred ; partial obscurity, it is true; but no sound or 
to the back parlor; and there I sat and wrote, movement betrayed the presence there of any 
while Jenny played in the front room. Her : living being. 
plan proved a decided success, the unpleasant ? As I leaned forward, trying to see into tke 
impression that had so annoyed her having! shadow, a growl from Snap startled me. I 
wholly failed to return. ; glanced down at him, and was surprised to see 

One very hot day, however, toward the end { that he was crouching close to the sofa, quiver- 
of July, Jenny returned from the Centennial ; ing in every limb, whilst his eyes were fixed 
grounds with me, suffering from a violent head-; apparently on some object’ unseen by me, in the 
ache. It did not yield to the usual remedies, } front parlor. Slowly, slowly, with dilated eyes 
being increased in intensity by the heat of the } and scarcely-moving head; he seemed to watch 
weather, and, in the evening, as soon as she had } the approach of something that was apparently 
taken a cup of tea, she announced her intention } coming from the other room into the one where 
of going to bed. After seeing her comfortably ; we sat. I knew this by the way his eyes fol- 
established for the night, with ice-water and ; lowed it, and by the terror that made every hair 
camphor and aromatic vinegar at hand, I asked } bristle on end, till it had apparently come directly 
her if I should remain with her. } Opposite to him. 

‘No, no, Ralph; I would rather have the gas Suddenly, with a loud yell, he leaped from the 
lowered, and keep perfectly quiet. I feel as‘ sofa, and tore out of the room: making, as he 
though I could sleep, and, if I can only fall into } ; did so, a wide detour, as though to avoid the 
a good sound slumber, I know that that is the best | thing or creature that had so terrified him. 
thing for my head. Go down to your writing, | It must be confessed that I followed Snap’s 
and do take Snap with you; for the little villain } ;example, not even waiting to extinguish the 
insists upon climbing on the bed and licking my } ‘ light, though I incurred, thereby, a long lecture 
fuce, and 1 want to be left undisturbed.” ;on the following morning, from our old family 

So I did as I was requested: lowered the gas / servant, who ‘‘ had no patience with Mr. Ralph’s 
to a faint blue spark, tucked Snap under my / carelessness and wastefulness,” as she put it. 
arm, and made the best of my way to the back; By common consent, both Jenny and I avoided 
parlor. The two parlors were, in fact, virtually the parlors of our new abode, during the remain- 
one room, being only separated by a pair of fold- | der of our stay in Philadelphia. As for Snap, 
ing-doors, which were always left open. The | no amount of coaxing or scolding would ever 
sashes in the back room were raised, and the} induce him to enter those rooms again. My 
atmosphere felt cool and pleasant, after the } books and writing-table, and Jenny’s piano as 
oppressive weather of the afternoon. I drew up } well, were transferred to another part of the 
the centre-table to the sofa, which stood in the house. The dining-room was used as a sitting- 
recess beside the open window, lighted the gas-} room. In this way, except when we received 
burner at the end of the mantelpiece, and sat} callers or entertained company, we contrived to 
down to write, with Snap established on the } leave the downstairs apartments to the unseen 
sofa beside me and nestling as close to me as { occupant whose presence had proved so annoying 
possible. to us. 

I soon became absorbed in my work, which, No farther inexplicable occurrences, in conse- 
that evening, chanced to be a translation from } quence, troubled or amazed us, so long as we 
the German, the style of the writer being so } resided in the old house. At the end of the 
involved and obscure as to keep my wits actively { allotted period for which we had leased it, I 
at work in the difficult task of first discovering } paid the rent, and handed over the keys to the 
his meaning and then of transferring it into agent, with a very decided feeling of relief. 
comprehensible English. I had come acrossan’ A year or two later, I received a letter from a 
unusually difficult passage, and was puzzling ; friend in Philadelphia, stating that the old house 
my brain as to what the writer really had ‘had been sold, and that the furniture would be 
meant to convey in his tangle of verbs and } disposed of at auction, on a day that was already 
nominatives, when, suddenly, the feeling that ' specified. Jenny had conceived an affection for 
Jenny had described took possession of me. }a certain old-fashioned chest of drawers, that 
Someone was in the room with me—of that I; stood in the bed-room we used to occupy, so sie 
felt irresistibly convinced. I looked up and { ; begged me to have it purchased for her in case it 
around me. My single gas-jet lighted up the | did not go at too high a price. I went to Phila- 


room in which I sat, to its farthest corner. There { delphia, therefore, to attend the sale in person, 
Vou. XC.—3. 
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und succeeded in securing, not ale the om of} } perpetrators of the pony was ate lost. Yet 
drawers in question, but sundry other articles } unquestionably a terrible tragedy had been en- 
at fabulously low prices. Amongst these last } acted there, for one significant trace of crime 
were numbered the parlor sofas and armchairs, } remained: a deep indentation was visible on 
the massive mahogany frames of which were} one side of the little skull; and an eminent 
valuable, though the haircloth that covered them } physician, to whom I caused the pitiful relic to 
was hideous. These I sent at once to an uphol-; be shown, declared that the fracture had been 
sterer, to be recovered and restuffed. inflicted with a blunt instrument, while the child 
A startling discovery was the result of this} was yet living, and that the injury had caused 
order. When the workmen removed the cover-} its death. Alas, what unknown tale of shame 
ing and stuffing of the front parlor sofa, there} and despair lay behind all this! 
was found, thrust deep between the framework} The old house has been torn down, and a showy 
and the cushion, the bones of a tiny skeleton— } granite-fronted insurance-office has been erected 
that of a ‘new-born infant. Who had put it} on its site. There is not a vestige left of the resi- 
there? Nobody could even conjecture. The old } dence that we occupied in 1876. But sometimes, 
.house had remained so long unoccupied, it had { on the oceasion of one of my infrequent visits to 
passed into the care of so many successive} Philadelphia, I take a walk down Street, 
groups of servants, and it had been left unin-} and, looking at the ground-floor windows of 204, 
spected for so many years, that every clue to the ‘ I wonder what the dog did see, after all. 
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‘JUST BEFORE DAWN.’’ 


BY A. M. EWELL. 


Now are hushed the winds of night, ; Newly parted, take their way. 
By their own wild cries affright; Christ be with them as they go! 
» %, 3 ~ 
9 berths wd — ico Now, in hush of earthly sound, 
Eastward fleeing, do they track Shed % . i 
ne Ata eaedankvietha dai! 2 Spirits stealing o’er the bound 
— s Of that world invisible, 

Now athwart my window-ill § Between earth and heaven and hell, 
Shifts and fades the moonlight, till Float impalpably around. 
I aqui way: 1 hop chad, J Are they footsteps rustling so ? 
Who from this same room was laid " i 
fi vob avdee tinon ‘io hilt ‘ Was that sound a whisper low ? 

ee ee < Was’t a breath that stirred my hair? 
Now day’s strife and hope and fear May not unseen tenants share 
Than night's dreaming seem less clear; Space they loved once long ago? 
And vagiie thoughts, in daylight spurned, Dest sad dactnem bawe had ewes 
To realities have turned ; i x 

: All too long—come, life and day | 
Life secedes, and death comes near. n , 
See at last, o’er eastern hills, 

Now's when life-blood, ebbing sow, The first daybeam wakes and thrills. 


Coldest runs; life’s fire burns low, 


Welcome light, make no delay ! 
When svuls oftenest from the clay, 


IN BERKELEY SQUARE. 





BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 





Tue lindens murmured in Berkeley Square, And a working-girl, who was walking there, 
When summer was sweet and young; ; Was checred by the song they sung. 

And, high at her window, a lady fair be , ‘ 
Was touched by the song they sang. Oh, truth, and patience, and trust in God, 


Your triumph is sure, but slow! 
If the roots strike deep in the trampled sod, 
They spread, and flourish, and grow. 


“Oh, beauty, honor, and high estate, 
Your triumph is swift and brief; 
The sigh of the summer foretells your fate — . 
* Though the tree stands bare through winter day 
We all do fade as a leaf! i$ % 
aa Q Does the sap forsake the bough ? 
The Father ye love is a God to praise 
If He sends you winter now.” 


“A summer life is the life ye lead, 
A season of smiles and flowers; 
aaeenien ae pin _— é The lindens murmured in Berkeley Square, 
< And the maidens heard their song ; 
The iindens murmured in Berkeley Square, Then one girl’s spirit grew heavy with care, 
When sunimer was sweet and young ; ri 4 And the other brave and strong, 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tue steamer is passing up the Narrows, and 
the great city lies before it, shining in the after- 
noon sun. Roofs, cupolas, and towers are glori- 
fied by the golden light, until one might almost 
believe oneself looking at a fairy-scene, instead 
of a busy bustling mercantile metropolis. 

Rex Beaumont stands on the deck and watches 
the shore he is rapidly approaching, wondering } 
anew why he has come back in such haste with- § 
out valid reason. The sight of his native land, 
after nearly three years’ absence, affords him no 
plensure: indeed, it only accentuates the restless- 
ness and bitterness which have been growing 
toward this climax during the whole voyage, 


a goodly foundation wherefor he brought with } 


him when he came on board. 


He hears:a group of passengers close by } 


expressing their delight, and rejoicing over a 
speedy reunion with relatives and friends. He 
listens, in spite of himself, to their gay animated 
talk, impatient of what he mentally terms over- } 
strained, enthusiasm, and answering only in 
monosyllables when one after another tries 
amiably to draw him into the conversation. 
But, indeed, Rex has not proved a lively or 
sympathetic companion, during this trip from 
the Old World to the New, though nobody ever 
made it with, surroundings more conducive to 
cheerfulness; for the sea has been as smooth as 
glass under the gorgeous June sky, and the 
passengers in general have fed and slept and 
chattered as .gayly as birds. In fact, they have 
shown such entire contentment, and such ability 


to amuse themselves with the veriest trifles, that ; 


Rex has rather despised them for it, as a wild- 
pigeon shut up in a cage full of canaries might 
look down on the placidity with which his com- 
panions accommodate themselves to their prison. 

He has not got beyond coldly-civil speaking- 


—there are such left, even in this generation— 
weave poetical fancies in regard to the cause of 
his gloom; and it actually happens that, like most 
poetry, their fancies possess certain grains of 
truth at bottom. But Rex has treated these 
; would-be consolers rather more distantly than 
he has other people; his studied disregard, oddly 
enough, increasing in proportion to their claims 
to prettiness, vivacity, or wit. 

Now, as he stands watching the familiar land- 
marks start into view on every side, he suddenly 
hears a name pronounced, which makes him 


; : : 
pause involuntarily., 


} ‘*Mrs. Grantley? 


> 


Yes, indeed ; she is a great 
} deal handsomer than any woman I saw in 
} Europe.’ The speaker is a bluff, jolly, fat man, 
who has been Rex’s special abhorrence. . “« Mrs. 
Grantley? Why, she’s miles ahead of any of 
} the English beauties. She could give the lot no 
‘end of odds, and walk straight over the course 
} before them.” 

The gentleman’s last sentence is mixed and 
j entpnatents but, in this decade, even ladies do 
} not profess to be puzzled by slang; and the stout 
man pronounces his verdict with such decision 
that anybody would need to be very bold to 
dispute it. Nobody tries. So far from it, a little 
gray-eyed woman, whose plainness of feature is 
atoned for by a marvelously-sweet voice, says: 

‘“‘And she is as clever as she is beautiful. 

Mrs. Grantley could do anything in the world 
lhe set her mind to—write books, manage a 
state—yes, lead an army, if it were necessary.’’ 
There is a laugh at this peroration. Then 
someone says: 

‘‘ Besides ruling society, I believe she goes in 
for philanthropy, and all that sort of thing, 
tremendously.” 

‘She is just an angel of goodness,”’ 





asserts the 


terms with anybody; and the male passengers, ; other. 


to a man, have, days since, pronounced him the 
most unsociable disagreeable fellow they ever } 
met; and even the women are obliged to admit 
that he is as unimpressionable as an iceberg. 
Were he old or ugly, doubtless their censure 
would have been more severe than the masculine 
verdict; but, as he is young and handsome, they 
ascribe his taciturnity to melancholy rather than 
ill-humor, and so are inclined to forgive it. 
Indeed, several damsels with romantic proclivities } 


Rex has heard enough about the woman to 


whom he owes his broken heart and wrecked 
{life. He hastily reviles himself for having 
; allowed the bare mention of her name to hold 
‘him fast, in spite of his volition. As he walks 
| away, he catches more words coneerning her 
} angelic kindness and wholesale schemes of 
Samaritan charity, and thinks wrathfully that 
j she is just the sort of person to turn. public 
philanthropist, since she can do it without any 
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trouble to herself, and on a scale of wiiten: ‘tet which his father had senliinie lati 
magnitude to make all Christendom ring with } previous, and which had lain almost worthless 
her good deeds. } for years, had suddenly risen into value, owing 

Standing on the forward deck, among the }to the discovery of rich minerals in its depths. 
groups of German steerage-passengers, who look } Potent capitalists take the matter up, and, 
as little excited by this approach to their new 3 3 between the sums paid down, the royalties, the 
life as if they were ruminating animals in the } shares, and all the rest of the sugar-plums 
middle of a familiar pasture, Rex has ample destiny showers on him with a liberal hand, Rex, 


time to go over again in his mind the old story, } 


which is always new in its bitterness. He has 
never grown accustomed to his pain, which is as 
keen to-day as it was during the early weeks 
after the passing of the first numbing shock. 
After all, it is not much of a story, this secret 
of Rex Beaumont’s. That is, its record holds 
nothing especially fresh or original, though the 


from a worldly point of view, is a very enviable 
young man. 

He has not written a word home to any human 
being about his hopes, and, now that fulfillment 
has crowned them beyond expectation, he seats 
himself to write Constance the glorious news. 

While he is trying to steady his pulses enough 
to perform his delightful task legibly, his Amer- 


details of his mistakes and miseries might easily }:ican mail is brought in. It brings no communi- 
be spun out to fill a goodly volume. cation from his betrothed—he may call her so now 

This is the third summer since his first meet- } —-and, in his disappointment, he lays down his 
ing with Constance Wilmot, in the White Moun- pen to open the newspapers before he goes on 
tains, and his falling mudly in love with her} with his epistle: lays it down, never to be taken 
beauty, her mental gifts, and, most fascinating of} up again, so far as that letter is concerned. 
all, her sweet womanly ways. ; The first paragraph which meets his eye, in 

In the autumn of the same year, they meet} the first journal he unfolds, contains the an- 
again in New York, and impetuous Rex urges his } nouncement of Constance Wilmot's marriage 
suit with such eloquence that she is moved to with the rich banker, Lorimer Grantley. 
own her affection for him, and the pair rend, So our poor Rex does what any other impul- 
themselves an ideal future of happiness, as super-; sive youth would have done, under the circum- 
humanly lovely as it is humanly impossible. stances: tears the newspaper, and tramples on it. 

But Constance possesses an ambitious mother } —tramples, too, on his own blighted hopes and 
and a worldly-wise elder brother, who put their } broken heart, for the time believing that he can 
ambition and wisdom together to harden their } crush both into dumbness beneath his wrath and 
hearts against any actual engagement between } scorn. 
the young people at present. Matters must rest} In his despair, a thirst for change of scene, 
as they are until Beaumont can see his way clear } excitement of any kind, seizes on him. He sets 
from certain business-embarrassments which have } sail for Europe with all speed. He roves about 
unexpectedly crippled his means, fate choosing } ° from Norway to Greece, seeking forgetfulness, 
this precise season to show itself grim and } avoiding great capitals where he would be likely 
forbidding for the first time in his life: perhaps } to encounter acquaintances from his own land, 
as a little warning, though Beaumont does not ; and actually opening no letters which chance to 
view it in that light. 3 follow him about, except such as bear the mono- 

Before spring wakes up again, important; gram of his Australian land-company on their 
matters take Rex away off to the antipodes. But : envelopes. 
there good-luck awaits him, and fortune is the } He races and rushes from one country to 
more genial in her mood—according to the } another, finding all equally barren and weari- 
habit of the fickle goddess—because of the ; some, and finally has come back without warning 
frowns and harsh blows she has lately dealt {to America, solely actuated by some impulse as 
him. ; imperative as it is baseless. 

His affairs right themselves with extraordinary 3 And here he is at his journey’s end, with an 
persistence, his new ventures prosper like happy angry regret at his own folly for returning. Any 
dreams, and, by the time he has been eighteen ; place would be preferable to the land which 
months in Australia, opulence is once more} holds that perjured woman; 





} and, if it were 
within his grasp; a present competence so con- } possible, he would set sail for Europe again with- 
siderable, and a large fortune from his pos- ; out so much as putting foot on shore. 
sessions so certain in the near future, that the} But the steamer is at the wharf; the Germans 
most mercenary-minded guardian cannot help ' load 

} 


themselves with mysterious bags and 
owning him a prize in the matrimonial market. 


bundles, and prepare to depart; and Rex makes 
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his way rae the deck, a dark ‘dahin on the eee pitiful miserable self by his resolves and 
general brightness. plans, which is a better and higher thing. 

The other passengers exchange warm farewells, ; He holds interviews with several business-men 
and make engagements to meet soon and often; } of his acquaintance, and comes away therefrom 
but Rex slips off with as few words as possible to ; still more cheerful; though, beyond the prelim- 
anybody, though, from a sudden revulsion of; inary arrangements he has opened, nothing can 
feeling, his natural amiability asserts itself, and } be settled and carried into action until autumn. 
he grows a little ashamed of his misanthropic The summer must be passed. That thought 
gloom and obstinate isolation. meets him on the threshold of his chamber, like 

As he drives toward his hotel, it occurs to him } an unwelcome guest who has entered during his 
that misanthropy is only a form of weakness ; and, ; absence. 
once. on this tack, pushes his discoveries on to The weather is terribly hot already. Every- 
face the fact that, if he does not take measures } body who can get away has fled; for New York 
to subdue it, this petted companion will grow ; is as a furnace, with its scorching pavements and 
into a tyrant whose grim clutch must gradually { a sky of brass overhead, as is so often the case 
smother every noble faculty in his nature. in June. The midsummer tropical days, in fact, 

These reflections haunt him during the entire ; seem to have lost themselves in this Northern 
evening, as he sits alone in his room, and they } clime, and are apparently too well pleased with 
have a good effect. He sees that an existence } their quarters to try and find their way home. 
such as he has led during the past months is Where to go at present is the question. Rex 
an unpardonable sin against himself—against § has been an orphan since early beyhood; even 
humanity. his former guardian is dead; he possesses -few 

Rex forms some very wise resolutions before { relatives, and none with whom he is on such 
he goes to bed, and he has sufficient strength of 3 terms of intimacy that he feels either warrant 
character to live up tothem. He will waste no or inclination to descend unceremoniously upon 
more time in brooding over what he has lost. It § them. 
is idiocy, since he knows it was not worth the; He has no mind for watering-place gayeties. 
keeping, else the loss would not have overtaken $ Even in the days—how far-off they look to his 
him, pre alge unge eyes!—-when he was new to 

Well, he is back in America. He wonders if; manhood, the rush of fashionable society pos- 
the irresistible impulse to come, which urged sessed few charms for him; and now the thought 
him on like some actual physical force, has {of any such attempt at detrantion is wearisome 
meant that he was to meet this new crisis. At‘ in the extreme. 
all events, now that he is here, and his judg- Looking idly over the newspaper-advertise- 
ment and common-sense have wakened from the } ments, he reads the name of a village on the 
lethargy which has locked them so long, he { coast of Maine where he used to go with his 
determines to lead a dawdling aimless life no mother when a child, and which he revisited for 
longer. Occupation is what he wants. He will ; the last time some six years previous. 
go to work as hard as if work were a necessity} He will go there now, he thinks: the quiet 
for bodily existence: it is certainly, he feels, a{ old-fashioned place will be full of sadly-sweet 
necessity for his mental and moral life. He will} memories which can hold no bitterness, and it is 
be of some use in his day and generation; the 3 80 world-hidden that there is slight danger of its 
stewardship of his fortune shall be scrupulously } having been transformed into any approach to 
fulfilled; and, if the future cannot bring happi- 3 fashion or gayety. 
ness—a blessing which his wisdom of six and He makes his preparations to start at once, but 
twenty years regards as impossible—at least it} is delayed until the ensuing day by a request 
shall leave him with a record over which he can ; for a business-interview from one of his old 
look back without shame or regret. acquaintances. A strange impatience takes pos- 

Doubtless these feelings must have been gradu- ; session of him: the same feeling of necessity 
ally taking root and growing in his mind; but } to hurry away which has brought him across the 
they burst on him with a spontaneity which is } ocean, half against his will: a presentiment that 
startling: and he is so thoroughly humiliated } some work awaits him at his journey’s end, to 
that only the prospect of labor and usefulness } accomplish which no time must be lost. 
preserves to him a shred or self-respect. He is vexed and scornful at his own folly, and 

He gets up, the next morning, so full of his ? at the last moment inclines to turn in some other 
new schemes, that he is positively light-hearted : direction, just to punish himself for having 
and cheerful—or, rather, he is completely carried ‘ allowed his nerves to fall into a state of such 
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womanish weakness; but he cannot resist the 
impulse that holds him in its grasp. The absurd 
sensation will not leave him, even after he is 
actually on his road. Each time he wakes in 
the night from troubled dreams, it haunts him 
like a visible presence—dumb, though imperative 


Rex dresses quickly, and is soon on the road 
to Plympton, preceded or followed by every other 
inmate of the house. He hears the tumult long 
before he reaches the scene of disaster; then he 
rounds the base of the hill, and is at the entrance 
of the village. 





as a ghost. As Mr. Danforth surmised, the new hotel is on 

It is sunset when he reaches his destination. ; fire. A dense cloud of smoke rises to heaven; 
He drives through the pretty village, which ; the flames seethe, billow, and roar; and the crash 
looks little changed, except that it boasts a great; of falling timbers and the thud of broken 
stretch of white building at one end: a hideous} masonry sound like the noise of cannonading ; 
new hotel, which some venturesome speculator } while, far above the din and terror, the moon 
has lately erected. But Rex does not stop there. } shines placidly in the midnight sky, and nature 
He passes nearly a mile further on, along the} looks down with a sphinx-like smile on the ruin 











shore, and beyond a deep curve in the bay, and 
finally arrives at the quaint old brown house 
where he used to lodge in his boyhood. 

The place is not a whit altered. There is the 
group of pine-trees; the wide piazza, curtained 
with flowering vines; and, on the step, stands 
the venerable landlord, placidly smoking his 
pipe. 

‘‘T suppose you don’t remember me, Mr. Dan- 
forth,’’ Rex says, as the weather-beaten Boniface 
moves forward to meet him. 

Mr. Danforth stares, in a mild effort to decide 
whether or not he does; but, when Rex mentions 
his name, is ready with the heartiest greeting the 
young wanderer has received since his return. 

‘‘You’re a good deal t’otherwise; but it’s you 
yet,” Mr. Danforth says. ‘* Why, mother’ll be 
proper glad to see you agin. She’s never tired 
of talking about the scrapes you used to get 
into.” 

He breaks off in his speech to shout lustily for 
‘‘ mother,” as he always calls his wife; and that 
good woman speedily appears, looking the very 
embodiment of comfort and hospitality. 

She is asked to identify the new arrival, and 
is a little puzzled at first; but, with the spirit of 
divination strong in her New England blood, she 
soon triumphantly and cordially pronounces his 
name. 

Rex is shortly set down to a repast so hetero- 
geneous in its nature that it ‘might be either 
breakfast, dinnéf; or tea, but is excellent under 
any appellation. He is shown afterward into his 
own old chamber; and, tired out, not so much by 
his journey as by the effect of his odd restless- 
ness, he goes early to bed, and soon falls sound 
asleep. 

In the middle watches of the night, he is 
awakened by a violent. knocking at the door, and 
hears the old landlord call: 

‘““Mr. Rex! Mr. Rex! there’s a fire in the 
village—and a bad one, too: I expect it’s the 
hotel.” 


‘ and suffering. 

’ Plympton possesses only one engine, and that 
: too ancient and dilapidated to render any efficient 
: service. But the entire population has collected, 
, and men, and even women, are formed in lines, 
‘and pass buckets up and down, all working with 
} the strength of desperation: Yet there is slight 
’ hope of saving the great ugly edifice, in which 
so much money has been sunk. But at least the 
adjacent houses can be kept from burning, and 
the larger portion of the hotel-furniture is saved. 
Better still, it is settled that all the inmates have 
escaped or been rescued, and general gratification 
at this assurance has passed from mouth to mouth, 
} lending everybody new courage and strength. 

; But, soon after Rex arrives, a sudden shock of 
alarm spreads through the crowd. A lady has 
been seen standing at a window in the second 
} story of the hotel-wing, the lower floor of which 
is already a prey to the flames, though that 
portion was the last to catch fire 

“Tt must be Mrs. Grantley,” one of the hotel- 
employés calls out; ‘those are her rooms.” 

This announcement increases the universal 

} horror and sympathy ; for Plympton has been in 
ia flutter of excitement for days past, over the 
} unexpected honor of being graced by the presence 
; of the millionaire’s beautiful wife. 
} Rex hears the name. He understands now the 
significance of all the warnings he has lately 
received, and, in bringing him near this woman 
again, destiny has brought him his revenge—the 
only kind he craves: he will save her life, and 
she shall always have the humiliation of remem- 
; bering that she owes the gift to him whom she has 
so deeply wronged. 

He calls for a ladder; and, when it is brought, 
he pushes eager assistants unceremoniously aside, 
fastens it securely in position, and begins to 
mount. The smoke blinds his eyes, and several 
times forces him back ; tongues of fire dart out, 
« trying to scorch or terrify him. But he struggles 

on, While the throng below waits and watches in 
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breathless silence; for, ‘since that soomnentaity 
appearance at the window, Mrs. Grantley has ; 
not been seen. 

Rex reaches the casement at last, and springs 
over the sill. He glances to and fro amid the 


smoke, and, by the lurid light from without, sees a ; 


woman lying onthe floor—sees her beautiful face ; 
quite plainly, looking white and perfect as an ; 
ivory carving, surrounded by its halo of golden | 
hair. 

His heart stands still. He remembers only that | 
he is looking at the woman he has loved, whom 
he loves yet. Every thought of her treachery, and 
his scornful wish for an humiliating vengeance ‘ 


HASTE. 





eaid'4 is able to reaped that, aves het first escape, 
the recollection of some important papers induced 
{ her to return to her room, unknown to anyone, 
: believing the venture safe enough. But Beau- 
; mont has been less fortunate than she. His left 
arm is badly burned. Not that this by itself 
- would be a dangerous accident, but the fever it 
; superinduces becomes alarming, from the fact 
that, in some way which will never be satisfac- 
‘ torily accounted for, his head has received a 
severe blow. The doctor thinks he may have 
struck against some article of furniture on enter- 
ing the chamber, for there is an ugly sharp cut 





But, how- 


which makes a zigzag to his temple. 
ever caused, the accident is severe, and he is 
very ill during several days and nights, and per- 
; Sistently delirious, even after this stupor has 
his thoughts. She does not answer. She has ‘ceased. During his delirium, he fancies he sees 
often told him, in the old days, that she believes / Constance always beside him. He talks to her— 
his voice could call her soul back from beyond ¢ upbraids her—but owns that he loves her still, 
the grave. But she does not hear it now. She { though upbraiding himself yet more harshly for 
lies there in a dead faint. She is completely ; such weakness after her heartless behavior. 

dressed, and graspsa small satchel in her hand,‘ He lies there helpless, and Constance’s image 
so that it is evident she retained her presence of 3 never ceases to haunt him, and the tale of the 
mind, and did everything in her power up to the ; past is told many times, with a strict adherence 
latest moment, when the dense smoke had choked * to detail which few steady brains could emulate. 
her and made her insensible. ; At length the fever abates, and he sinks into 

Beaumont lifts her, and she is such a slight : his first natural sleep, from which the doctors 
creature that he does it without difficulty. When : ; declare he will awake perfectly rational, and wilt 
he reaches the window, he pauses to inhale the ; soon recover if he can be soothed and set free 
fresh air, for he is half stifled by the smoke. ; from the absorbing and painful recollections 
The breeze, striking her forehead, revives her. which seem to haunt him. 

She opens her eyes, half raises herself in his; After a lapse of many hours, Rex rouses out of 
arms, and gazes wonderingly in his face. ; his health-restoring slumber, and, as the doctors 

‘Rex !’”’ she calls, faintly. ‘Is it you, Rex?” { have predicted, his mind is sane enough, though 

“It is Rex,” he repeats. ‘+I will save you.” j he is miserably wasted and weak. 

But she has fainted now, and he carries her; He stares about, vaguely realizing that he has 
slowly down the ladder, amidst a silence which ‘been ill; sees, seated near him, a stranger lady, 
is alone broken by the ominous crackling of the whose beauty, great as it is, is surpassed by the 
flames all around ; then, as he nears the ground, } wonderful sweetness and goodness which pervade 
a simultaneous shout goes up from scores and {every line of her face. She is so charming to 
scores of throats, in honor of his courage and / look at, that for some time Rex lies regarding her 
victory. ’ with a sort of childish admiration, while tales of 

Strong ‘sick people waking to find themselves attended 


2 


seize him and his burden. 

Women weep aloud with fervent blessings. For } by angelic visitants flit vaguely across his brain, 

the moment, all thought of the work still remain- and he tries to recall what picture it is, in some 

ing, in order to insure the safety of the village, ; ; ' Old-World gallery, of which she reminds him. 

is lost in this great throb of sympathy which } This effort is sufficient to dispel his drowsy 

unites all hearts. ; tranquillity ; he is wide-awake now, and at his 
Suddenly, Rex is conscious of a sensation as if } first movement the lady is bending over him 

he and the woman he still clasps so tightly were 3 with a heavenly smile. She gives him a cooling 

slipping down, down through illimitable space. ; drink, and then, without waiting for him to 

Then a great darkness shuts in on him, and utter ¢ speak, quietly answers some of the eager ques- 

oblivion succeeds. tions which her quick feminine perceptions have 
But he and Constance are both safe and well ; read in his eyes. 

cared for. When the effect of the nervous shock ; 

she is found to have sustained no injury, { 


upon her, are obliterated from his mind. 
‘Constance! Constance!” he groans, uncon- 
sciously using the name which is still familiar to ¢ 
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But his gaze goes beyond her. 
toward 


He glances 


is over, and there he sees Constance, 


a window, 
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seated in the shadow of the curtains, shrinking ; the newspapers, in copying the eccount, got our 
back as if to avoid observation if possible, while ; last names mixed, and made her out the bride 
yet watching his movements with tremulous } instead of bridesmaid, we never knew.” 
anxiety. “Oh!” gasps Rex. He can say no more. 

He remembers everything: his saving her from “‘They did, however,’ the lady continues, 
the burning house; the fiery passion which } ‘though they set the blunder right later, as you 
leaped up through the ashes of the past as he } might have discovered a good while ago, as you 
clasped her in his arms; and he feels the same } might a number of other things, if you hadn’t 
eager thrill now, and, full of wrath toward himself ; hidden yourself at the world’s end, where neither 
and her, he calls out in a chill disdainful voice: ; letters nor wishes could reach you.” 

‘Mrs. Grantley—you here?” ‘«‘ Constance ! Constance !’’ is all Rex can utter. 

«Yes; and I want to tell you how grateful we; She is beside him. But she is afraid of the 
all are, but I can't,’’ a voice says. It is the lady 3 effect of the excitement, and tries her best to 
‘sitting by the bed who speaks, while Constance ; soothe his agitation. 
leaves her chair and stands a little aloof, white § **Rex, Rex,” she says, ‘‘you have told me 
and trembling. everything, in your fever. I know the whole 

‘‘Can’t you speak, Mrs. Grantley ?’’ Rex cries, ; story. Drink this, and go to sleep.” 
fretfully. ‘“«T will, if you love me. Oh, Constance!’ 

“I do,” the same lady rejoins. ‘If you want ‘You shall ask me that when you wake,” she 
my cousin to talk to you, you must call her by ; replies, smiling brightly through her tears. 
her name. She has not changed it.’’ Suddenly she stoops and kisses his forehead, 

‘‘T don’t understand,’ Rex exclaims, wildly, ; whispering : 
with his eyes still fixed on Constance. But she; ‘Are you satisfied—do you believe now?” 
remains silent, and the other lady continues, in’ So Rex falls asleep, holding her hand fast ; 
her clear liquid tones: ‘il when he wakes, after a long interval, be 

‘« Be quiet, and you shall. You see, Constance ; comprehends fully that he has not dreamed his 
and I are not only relations, but we own the ; happiness—it is all real. 
same Christian name. It was I who mani } For Constance still sits beside him, and her 
Mr. Grantley. By what odd mistake some of; voice answers softly as he calls her name. 
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THE BETROTHAL WALK. 





BY JASPER BARNETT COWDIN. 





In the cool shadows of the wood, 
Her soft hand resting on my arm, 

We loitered, where the solitude 
Threw over us its quiet charm. 


The faint blush ripened on her cheek; 
In shyness fell her violet eye; 

So soft her voice, her head bent meek, 
I know you guess her low reply! 


She seemed almost a spirit there, 
Transfigured in that amber clime; 
I never saw her half so fair, 
So full of love's sweet blossom-time. 


All nature wore a livelier grace; 
And, bending over us, the tree 

Was first to kiss the upturned face 
Of Celia—as though bantering me. 


A tender light shone from her eye, 
The vivlet’s modest pleading look ; 

Or as, in June, the deep-blue sky 
Makes bluer still the tranquil brook. 


The swallows thicker flew, and proud 
To flash before us and be gone; 

The rushes, like an orient crowd, 
Bowed low toward our sylvan throne. 


The wild brook found a voice of cheer, 
And trilled along in melody ; 

The lily bent her list’ning ear 
To catch the music flowing by. 


Fell on her bosom’s drift of snow, 
Like golden rays of sunset fair 
On silver clouds that faintly glow. 


Far down the forest's green arcade 
We found a rustic vine-clad seat, 

Where whiffs of wind with swallows played, 
And where the watery blooms were sweet. 


The squirrel, with a sidelong glance, 
Peeped at us from the hazel-wood; 
And with unusual radiance 
The sun went down in merry mood. 


There sitting, hemmed in leafy frame, 


We lingered in the shadows late; 
Our thoughts moved on to tenderness ; 


The long-withholden question came ; 
What words I spoke, well may you guess! 


3 

The yellow masses of her hair | 
3 

| 


Above us curved the faint new moon, 
And followed to her cottage gate— 
Our happiest morn will dawn in June. 








A STORY OF ‘‘TWO KISSES.’’ 





BY AGNES JAMES. 





r. ‘ eldest, is married; but Letitia is here now. Do 
Or all the merry party assembled at Blythe- ; you remember her ?”’ 
wood, the merriest is pretty Lettie Hervey.: ‘Little Lettie? Oh, certainly I remember 


Her rivals call her ‘a flirt,’ but this is only § her,” he cried. ‘‘A wild sunburned little witch, 
because they envy her the attention gentlemen } perpetually in mischief. We were great chums.” 
pay to her: nobody could be more frank, or; And he laughs, as memory calls up the “ wild 
truer at heart; and this is what the hostess, ; little witch,’ with her vagaries and pranks, her 
Mrs. Kennedy, says of her. All the girls call { rebellion against all ‘constituted authority,”’ 
Mrs. Kennedy ‘“‘ Aunt Nan,” which shows how ; and—her utter loyal devotedness to himself. All 
they love her; but none love her like Lettie. ‘ this was years ago, before he went to Europe; 

Yet, it must be confessed that Lettie’s high ; but he can see her plainly yet, her short pink 
spirits sometimes carry her to lengths that give‘ frock torn by the briers, her tangled “ towy”’ 
color to the charge of heartlessness. She is } hair tossed about by the wind, her little rough 
rattling on, now, ina way to deceive anyone who brown hands, her light slight frame, though 
does not know her well. Kate Maxwell has just. strong and active as a boy’s, her odd little tanned 
charged her, indirectly, with coquetry; and } face and turned-up nose, and—her one beauty— 
Lettie, too proud to contradict, breaks out in {a pair of bright soft hazel eyes, lifted to his, 


retort. watching eagerly for a word of praise or blame 
‘You say I try to make men fall in love with ; from the tall hero of fifteen, who sometimes 
me,’’ she cries, scornfully. ‘‘ Well, what if I do? petted her and always tyratinized over her. 


Isn’t it like playing with balls, my dear, when 
keeping two or three flying at once is such fun? 
Besides, it amuses the men as much as it amuses 
me. We can both stop playing, when we are 
tired. It is merely ‘to pass the time,’ as the 
French have it.” 

They are all sitting out on the lawn, under the 
shade of the big elm, at ‘ five-o’clock tea,” and 
the tea is in most happy and successful progress. 
At this moment, and before ‘“‘ Aunt Nan”’ can 
express in words her disapproval of Lettie’s gay 
sally, a servant appears, bringing a card on a 


small silver salver. Mrs. Kennedy utters a joy- ° 


ful exclamation, and rises in such a hurry that 
she almost upsets the teapot. 

‘‘ Maxwell de Treville,” she says. ‘‘ What a 
surprise. Kate, your cousin has come home, 
after his years of absence. He must have heard 
you were here, dear; that has brought him over, 
no doubt.’’ For his splendid estate is only a few 
miles off. ‘‘Come in with me to meet him.”’ 

Kate gets up a pretty little blush in response, 
looks around triumphantly on the other girls, 
and trips away after Mrs. Kennedy. 

In a little while, “‘Aunt Nan”’ and Kate, with 
the new arrival accompanying them, are seen | 


> He is still smiling at this vision, when they 


S reach the group under the elms, and he finds 
' himself heartily welcomed by a number of old 
2 friends, and being presented by the hostess to 
sundry strangers. 

Lettie sits still, however, and watches him. 
‘‘ Well, he is very good-looking,” she says to her- 
self. Tall and blond, with a long fair mustache, 
‘and the bluest, honestest eyes she has ever seen. 
$ He carries himself like a soldier—easily and 
; gracefully: and his voice has a pleasant ring; 
; and his laugh is cheery and ready. 

“Come here, Max. Here is an old friend. 

} Here is Lettie Hervey,” Mrs. Kennedy says, 
and draws him toward Lettie’s chair. 

> He gives a slight start of surprise. Instead of 

¢ the little ‘‘ hoyden’’ he expects, he sees a beautiful 

; young woman, fair and stately, with a crown of 

: gold-brown hair, and the sweetest, warmest glow’ 


‘ on her cheeks. 


She rises, with a little smile dimpling round 
‘ her lovely lips, and comes toward him, her white 
’ dress flowing about her like a soft white cloud, 
'and holds out a perfect hand, slender and fair 
Sas a lily. 
He stands, dumb and staring, before this lovely 





coming slowly from the house. It happens, just ‘ creature, until her red lips part in a gay laugh, 
then, that Mrs. Kennedy is saying: ‘And? and she lifts to his a pair of dark-fringed hazel 
perhaps, Max, you remember the Herveys, when ; eyes, wonderfully soft and bright: Lettie Her- 


you were Mr. Havisham’s pupil. Frances, the} vey’s eyes! 
(61) 
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Le had said, ‘I can’t kiss you, because your face 
“‘I pon’r believe you know me, Max,’ she}is dirty. Learn to keep it clean, and I'll kiss 
says. $ you, perhaps, when I come back.” 


** Lettie— Miss Hervey. I—I hadn’t the; Meantime, she rattles on with Captain Marsh, 
slightest idea—I’m sure I beg pardon,” he} Ralph Adair, and others of the company. Max 
stammers, incoherently. ‘looks on, half savagely, and is beginning to 

“What, for not knowing me? Well, it is: mutter: ‘Rather making fools of themselves 
rather unpleasant to be so completely forgotten.” : about her,’’ when she suddenly turns to him. 
And she flashes a mischievous covert little glance! ‘Do you remember,” she says, ‘‘my white 
at him. ; pony ‘Niobe,’ Mr. Treville?”’ 

‘I had not forgotten you,’’ he protests. ‘But; ‘Yes, indeed,” he replies. ‘‘James, the old 
then, you know, you were—well, to tell the’ groom, used to vex you so by calling her 
truth, you were an ugly little thing then; and— | ‘Nobby.’”’ 

and now—”’ Words fail him; but the sentence 
is finished by a gaze of intense speechless admir- 
ation from his very expressive deep-blue eyes. ¢ ‘‘ Poor dear Niobe! she lived till two years ago. 

“Yes; I am a civilized young lady now,’ {I-am promoted toa full-grown horse now,” she 
Lettie says, subsiding into her chair, and gently { added, demurely; ‘and I rather. prefer riding 
waving her large fan. ‘I don’t tear my frocks ; with a saddle, at present.” 
now; and I try to keep my hands clean, and am § “Oh, yes,” cried Max, enthusiastically, and 
very patient when my maid combs my hair.” ¢ eager to redeem himself in her eyes, ‘1 remem- 

‘“‘ Yes, how you used to hate having your hair ; ber everything we did in those good, old times. 
combed,” said Max, laughing. ‘Do you re-} I remember you—the very first time I saw you—- 
member the day when you ran away from Sarah, ; crying, because James had set Grig, the tervier, 
and ihrew the comb in the brook, in the meadow ?”’ { on a poor. little stray kitten that ventured into 

‘Ido. And I also remember that you made the stable,” 
me wade in after it; carried the comb and me} “And you rescued it. I liked you for that!” 
back to Sarah, and ordered me to stand perfectly { What a frank friendly look she gives him. And 


| ‘‘Why, how good your memory is!’ she says, 
3 with a bright sweet glance from her hazel eyes. 
; 


still, until every tangle was combed out.’’ how sweet her voice is, in its lowered gentle 
“Ordered you? Did 1? What a young bear; tone! It is practically a téte-d-téte they are 
I must have been.” ’ having now, for the others fall out of the conver- 


Lettie doesn’t contradict him. She only laughs i sation. He drops his voice. 
in.turn—her merry careless laugh. Then.she; ‘I know you were always too good to me,’’ he 
turns to answer, over her shoulder, a question $ says. ‘* The best little friend I ever had. And 
of one of the other gentlemen, while Max gazes} I am afraid I teased you sometimes, and was 
bewildered at her. Is it possible, he says to very rough and tyrannical. Is it too late to beg 
himself, that he ever tyrannized over—teased { your pardon for those sins ?”’ 
and lectured—this lovely creature? Can it be} “Not at all too late,” Lettie answers, with a 
that this queenly young beauty has ever trotted ; laugh, ‘‘ but you must first prove your penitence 
tirelessly about after him, through woods and i by being ever so nice to me now. How can | 
fields and marshes? Ever slipped out of the} tell that you will not tease me or tyrannize over 
back door at the hall, and come racing through } me again, if I forgive you too easily? And you 
the orchard, at the sound of his whistle? Ever} must recall and confess all your sins,” saucily, 
stolen jam-tarts from the cook for his delectation ? } «‘ during our whole acquaintance, from the begin- 
Aud how coolly he had taken it all then! She } ning to—the end.” 
evidently remembers his bearish ways. How? She leans back in her chair, with her half- 
rude and detestable he had been! He recalls} folded fan pressed against her lips—to hide a 
also the fact that he had even declined to kiss } smile, he is sure, for her eyes are shining with 
her, when he bade her good-bye, the morning he } laughter. 
left his tutor’s to return home, and thence to go} “Ob!” he exclaims, hurriedly. “Then you 
to Europe to finish his education at Heidelberg. ; remember? I hoped you had forgotten; but you 
She had come, drowned in tears, poor little mite, ; know I thought I was coming back in six weeks 
to the orchard-gate, to say farewell. She had }—what a rude young cub I was—and—and— 
pushed a little package into his hand—her ; what on earth can I do to atone for that—now ?” 
cherished candy-rabbit, and a book-marker, with} He blunders, colors, and actually looks inex- 
a straggling ‘Remember Me” worked on it— pressibly wretched, while Lettie laughs mischiev- 
and held up her face to be kissed. ‘No,’ he} ously, laughs with her two eyes also. 
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‘‘Nothing, nothing,’ she says at last, when 
she can speak. ‘I will freely, and of my grace, 
forgive you that. I only had some curiosity to 
know if you remembered if.’’ 

Max has recovered himself now, however. 
After all, there was something a little like a 
challenge in her words, and he catches it up. 

“With the deepest contrition, I acknowledge } 
my guilt in the matter,” he says, with perfect ; 
gravity, ‘‘and I solemnly vow to make atonement } 
for it—whenever you will let me.”’ 

This cool rejoinder disconcerts Lettie for a 
moment. But she recovers instantly; she is} 
still mistress of the situation. 

‘«Oh,”’ she says, ‘‘ there is no need to atone for 
what is gladly forgiven.’ With a careless wave 
of her fan, she turns to Mr. Scatterley, and begs 
him to give her some cherries. 

So Max finds his téte-’-téte ended, and begins } 
to fear he has dared a little too much in that} 
last remark. 





A montTH has gone by; a month of sweet, 


3 
Ill. ; 
bright, golden weather. Long ago, Max has dis- } 
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can take Lettie off for an entrancing walk, or 
ride, or chat in a quiet corner, but she never is 
alone with him. 

‘‘Miss Hervey, what have I done, that you 
have put me in such punishment lately?’ he 
whispers, desperately, one evening, in the draw- 
ing-room, under cover of Miss Wilson’s loud ren- 
dering of “‘Ah! I Have Sighed to Rest.” 

‘“‘Hush! You must ‘not talk when a person is 
singing,” whispers back Lettie, laughing. 

‘‘Then do take pity on me, and come out on 
the terrace—for five minutes only. I’m sure 
your head must ache: mine does—and I dread 
that final blood-curdling scream.” 

‘Oh, you wicked boy !’’ is the laughing whis- 
per in return. But she does manage a quict 
retreat through the window near her, and in 
another moment they are walking down the long 
terrace, with a sky full of stars overhead and 
the warm summer wind around them. 

‘« Now tell me,” he says, after awhile, “why 
you dislike me so.”’ 

“Dislike you?’ she exclaims. 
mean ?”” 

‘‘T mean that you avoid me. At first, it was 


“What do you 


covered, and for that matter so has everyone else } different. You really seemed glad to see me, and 

at Blythedale, that he is very much in love with > we had so much to talk about, and you—you 

Lettie Hervey. But which of all her lovers} were very kind; but now you will scarcely 

Lettie prefers, nobody knows, though quiet 3 speak tome. I think, if you knew how utterly 

‘Aunt Nan” sometimes fancies she could guess. ; wretched it makes me, you—you would not do 
Little Grace, ‘Aunt Nan’s”’ twelve-year-old } it.” 





child, says to Lettie, one day: ‘I like Max de} 
Treville so very much. You must not flirt with } 
him, dear, he is so nice. Come, Kate, let us 3 
make her tell if she really likes him.” 

«Oh, Mr. de Treville is very well. Of course 
I like him, after a fashion, Gracie,” responds 
Lettie, carelessly. 

‘«Qne more ball to play with, isn’t he, Lettie ?”’ 
Kate says, in her soft voice, which Lettie always 
feels to be so insincere. 

Lettie suddenly throws up her head, colors, 
and seems about to speak, but does not. Then 
she quietly puts out her hand, strokes Kate’s fair } 
hair and says, laughing: ‘‘ You nice soft little $ 
white cat! Howsweet of you to remember all} 
my clever speeches.” 

And *“ Aunt Nan’s”’ eyes, for ‘Aunt Nan”? is } 
present, rest wistfully on Lettie’s lovely face, and } 
she wonders what. that sudden flush and those ? 
sparkling eyes can mean. 

To find out for himself the extent of Lettie’s } 
“liking” for him has been the aim of Max’s} 
axistence for many days. But it seems somehow } 
ampossible for him to do it. For it begins to >} 
happen—does Lettie choose to have it so?--that } 
anybody else, Ralph Adair or Captain Marsh, - 


§ 
; 
3 
; 
4 
; 


It is neither a very clear nor a very eloquent 
speech, but it is passionately uttered ; and Lettie 
listens in silence, and her head droops a little. 
She does not auswer at once. 
speak, her voice is very low. 


When she does 


“JT did not mean to be rude,” she says. 
‘You must not think that.” 

«But you have avoided me. Why was it?” 

Lettie does not answer at all row. For the 
first. time in her life, she is utterly tongue-tied. 
She certainly cannot tell him that it is a new sort 
of shyness, never known to her before, that has 
made her shrink from him lately, and especially 
since she knows that ‘‘ people are talking”’ about 
them. 

Max bends lower, to look into her face, and 
falters : 

‘*Was it because you thought it the kindest 
way of telling me—that you liked someone else 
—better than you do me?” 

‘“No—oh, no. Whom could I like better than 
an old friend ?”’ 

Max lays his hand gently down upon hers, for 
she has taken his arm, and she does not with- 
draw her hand as he does it. This makes him 
so utterly happy, that he dares not speak for a 
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little while, for fear of Neities the me ‘geen Re ante roa I did,” ra answers, s, drawing herself up. 
spell.”” Then he says, low and huskily : ; ‘Then your avoidance of me meant that you 

‘* But I am not satisfied to be only your friend. } were tired of me, for the time? But you were 
Lettie, I want something more. You know I love } willing—since I was such a fool as to let you— 
you. I want your love. Will it ever be mine?” } to take me up again now.” 

. ; You can think that, if you choose,” she says. 
LY... ; ; haughtily. 

Auas, the spell is broken. The little hand slips ; He stares at her for one moment, with a look 
from his, and Lettie makes him a demure } of despairing appeal in his deep-blue eyes. Then 
courtesy. For the life of her, she cannot resist } he turns abruptly, and is gone. 
saying what she says: , How Lettie gets through that day, she never 





‘What, love me? The little girl whom you} knows. A storm of pride and anger, of grief 


wouldn’t even kiss, when she brought you a} and wounded love, rages in her heart all day; 
farewell present—”’ but no one guesses it—at least, no one but “Aunt 
She is interrupted by voices and_ steps Nan,’’ who watches the fevered flush on her 
approaching. Kate is coming out, with Captain ; cheeks, and who listens anxiously to the wild 
Marsh and Ralph Adair; and Kate is crying: ; gayety of her talk and laughter. And, at night, 
‘‘ Where is Lettie? What has become of Lettie ?”’ i when she sits alone in her room, there come 
‘‘Don’t go in yet!’’ entreats Max, seizing her } ) a gentle step, a kind hand on her bowed head, 
hand. ‘ Or promise me half an hour to-morrow. } and it is ‘Aunt Nan’? who whispers fondly : 
I can't get a word with you in the house. At} ‘‘ Dear little girl, won’t you tell me about it?’ 
the big oak in the park, at eleven—”’ Then ‘‘the heart melts and the tears flow 
“Yes, yes,” she says, hastily, for there is ; down,’’ and Lettie sobs out all her story on that 
no time for discussion ; and, with a laugh and a; sympathizing breast. They talk late into the 
lovely blush, she flies away, leaving Max on the ; night, and the last thing ‘Aunt Nan”’ says, as 
terrace. He saunters up and down there alone, she kisses and leaves her, is: ‘‘ Oh, Lettie, if he 
for awhile. } come back to you, child—and he loves you so 
“Star-gazing, Max?” a sweet voice says, } much that perhaps he may—do not let wicked 
presently, and his cousin Kate—soft, white, and } pride stand between you and your life’s happi- 
noiseless—glides up to him and puts her hand ness.”’ 
on his arm. 





; 
The morrow has come, and Lettie strays slowly ° ; Wee 

toward the big oak in the park—purposely? Iris October. Lettie has long ago gone home. 
a little late. It would be horrible to be there ; Life is very dreary to her. Those last two weeks 
first. ‘Well, she is not first. Max is there, lean- ; at Blythedale, when Max never came there, 
ing against the big tree, with his arms folded. j were bad enough ; but, at home, fifty miles away, 
Ile comes to meet her: but, surely, he is very ; where she never hears his name called—where 
deliberate about it, and— Lettie stops, shocked : ;no one wonders ‘‘what Treville is about,”’ or 
and frightened. His face is white and set and has ‘‘just met Max, who was going up to town 
stern; he does not hold out his hand to her. } for a few daya,”’ 


or has had a letter from him. 
‘* Max, what is it ?”’ she cries, breathlessly. 


; and thinks “he will be back next week ’’—it is 
‘‘You know what it is,” he says, hoarsely. ; insupportable. She goes through her daily rou- 
‘It is that you have been making a fool of me. ; tine of little home-duties sweetly and patiently ; 
You said, you know, that you liked to have two; but her wild spirits are gone, and the Squire 
or three lovers: it was like playing with balls, ; pinches her cheeks and says: ‘‘ Where are your 
keeping two or three flying at once: it amused ‘ roses, little girl? They'll come back when we 
you. When you were tired, you could stop. ; have some hunting—hey?’ And her busy 
Do you deny that you said it?” ; bustling mother thinks she has had “too much 

Lettie stands confounded, speechless, for a; gayety,’”’ and makes her go to bed early and take 
moment. She knows who has sped this shaft. ; long walks. Lettie does not care much for the 
She had seen Kate slip out on to the terrace, after | walks, when the children overpower her with 
she herself had gone in, the evening before; and ; their noise and their exuberant affection—she is 
she realizes now what it meant. ‘Che color fades } very sweet to them always, though—but she likes 
from her cheeks, and she is as pale as Max. to slip away by herself, and sit and think. She 


; 
3 
‘‘ Did you say it?’ he repeats, sternly. Rj is sitting in the old orchard, one day, with the 
She is too proud, too much hurt at his manner, mild October sunshine round her, and falls to 
to explain. 


thinking, as usual. What else can she think 
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of but Max? ‘He loves you so, that perhaps 
he may come back to you,’”’ “‘Aunt Nan’’ had 
said. And, for weeks, she had thought and } 
dreamed of that possibility. It had been so } 
long now: he would never come—never forgive | 
her the idle words she had uttered, when she did ! 
not know him. ; 

If she could have explained, perhaps—but } 
she had been too proud, and now it is all over! } 

How her lip curls in scorn, as she thinks of } 
Kate’s treachery. She gets too restless to sit | 
still, and, rising, saunters to the gate and stands j 
there gazing down the little path that leads 
through the woods. 

‘Perhaps,’ she says, ‘‘ Kate’s plot has suc- 
ceeded in everything: perhaps Max is now 
engaged to her.’’ The little path lies dreamily in 
the half-shadow, half-sunshine, of the October 
day. 

Max used to come along that path, years ago, 
and it was here she parted from him, the day he 
would not kiss her. She had cried a little about 
that, at the time. But childhood’s tears are 
quickly dried. She had missed him very much 
at first, and then—had been happy without him. 
But it was different now. Oh, if he had only } 
never, never come back! Or if, by the strange } 
sweet miracle that happens in lovely impossible } 
dreams, he could come back once more, 

And, if he should, what would he say to her? 
How should she meet him? She falls to dream- 
ing about it again; and so it happens that she 
does not hear an actual step on the soft orchard- 
grass, or know that anyone is near till she hears 
her name called. 

She starts guiltily, for itis Max. He is stand- 
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ing there, gazing at her with passionate love in 
his deep-blue eyes. 

‘Lettie, Lettie,’ he says, quickly, “I want 
you to forgive me, if you can. I know, now, 
how unjust I have been to you. Dear, whether 
you love me or not, forgive me!” 

He holds out his hand, She gives him hers, 
without hesitation, and he takes it in a warm 
close clasp. 

“Dear ‘Aunt Nan’ told me,’ he goes on. 
‘* What a fool I was, to believe what Kate had 
said. It was only a jesting speech, she assured 
me, and made before I came to Blythedale. It 
did not mean that you were playing with me.’ 

Lettie’s only answer is to lift, to his, a pair of 
lovely eyes, full of tears. 

The strong arms were around her, in another 
moment, and a passionate kiss fell on her sweet 
lips. She pushed him away, however, at this. 

« Sir!’ she says. 

He is startled. 

‘‘What—what is it?’ he cries. 
don’t you love me, after all?” 

She looks at him saucily. 

“‘Are you sure, sir,” she says, ‘that my face 
is clean, that you kiss me?” 

He bursts into a peal of laughter, and catches 
her back into his arms; and now she does not 
resist. 

“You little witch! You have had. your 
revenge,” he cries. ‘Yes, I did refuse to kiss 
you once, and it was here, on this very spot. 
But—Lettie, love—I'll never—refuse again.’ 

‘Then you shall be rewarded,” she says, and 
straightway she kisses him. 

And that is the story of the Two Kisszs. 
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Low hung the clouds upon the earth, 
Their sad tears ever dropping 

Upon the trees and dripping flowers, 
Without a thought of stopping. 


So sad the sky had seemed all day— 3 


So sad and full of sorrow, 
We wondered if the sun would come 
To cheer it, on the morrow. 


The tender flow’rs drooped low their heads, 
So drearily complaining ; 

The trees, with leaves and branches wet, 
Were weary of the raining. 





But still the clouds dropped floods of tears 


Upon the drooping flowers ; 3 


And still the brook leaped madly on, 
Vexed with the copious showers. 


When suddenly a rift appeared— 

The clouds were done with crying; 

And, through the rift, the sun shone out, 
The sad clouds’ teardrops drying. 


And soon the flow'rs looked up again, 
The summer sunshine greeting; 

The trees unbent, and shook their leaves, 
The sun’s bright welcome meeting. 


And then I thought how like to life, 
The raining and the shining: 

For man is like an April day— 
First smiling, then repining, 


And when the clouds the lowest droop— 
When man is most complaining—e 

The golden sun breaks through a rift, 
And drives away the raining. 
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PICNIC. 





BY 
Tainas in our naborhood has been desp’rit 
quiet, ever sense Doctor Briggs’s wife run away 
with the doctor’s futher, and left Briggs and five 
little orfins to the charities of the cold world. 
There hain’t been no sensations at all, wuth 
speaking of. It’s true that Sary Ann Bemis took 
lessons in painting, and daubed up all the plates 
and pint-mugs in the house; and the lightning 
struck Jim Folsom’s barn, and made two barns 
out of it; and somebody stole two of our hens 


and a rooster: but what I meant to say was that 
there hain't been much going on to take up 
Now, tain’t possible to live as ; 


folks’ minds. 


you'd ort to, unless you have your mind em- } 


ployed. You want to have something or other 
on hand all the time, to "tend to, or else you 
won’t amount to a row of pins. 

I’ve been making a crazy-quilt, and it’s driv 
me nigh about insane, a-trying to git up new 


stitches, and to beg pieces enough to finish the 


plaguey thing without buying nothing. 
—that is my husband—says that a woman that'll 
spend time a-sewing up one of them skairt-look- 


ing pieces of patchwork ort to be put onto bread | 


and water till her brains cool off. 
Reuben is a man, and can’t 
appreciate art. 

Bent’s Corner, where we live, is a real country- 
place. 
except Elder Jones, and Doctor Briggs, and the 
clerk over to Freeman’s store. 

Sez I to Margaret Ann, my oldest girl—sez I: 


But then, 
be expected to 


** How would it do to git up a picknick for the ° 


Fourth of July?” 

And sez Margaret Ann, which is looking for a 
beau the hardest kind—sez she: ‘‘Oh, ma! that 
will be perfectly lovely.” 

Margaret Ann has been to a city-school, and 
larned to talk out of the grammars and diction- 
aries; and she’ll fire off words, four or five 
stories high, jest as easy as I can say ‘“‘s’cat!”’ 
when Tab gits up on the _ buttery -shelves. 
’Twould make your head dizzy to hear her, 
when she strikes out in earnest. 

I mentioned the picknick to Reuben;. but he 
only snorted in a way that’s nat’ral to him—and 
that’s nat’ral to all the Wigginses—runs in the 
blood; and sez he: ‘*Mirandy, you’re allus 
a-hatching up sumthin’ to bother. I shall jest 


be well into haying, by the Fourth of July, and 
(66) 


Reuben { 


Everybody is farmers and farmers’ wives, | 


CLARA AUGUSTA. 


; Lain’t a-going to hinder time to go to any pick- 
‘nick, unless it should be a wet day: and it 
; ginerally does rain when there is a picknick, 
; ve took notice.” 

If there’s anything Reuben enjoys, it’s to 
} throw cold water onto folks’ plans. He'd git 
; fat on it, if he could have enough of it to do. 
$ Not but what Reuben’s a good man, and a mem- 
; ber of the Bent’s Corner Meeting-House; but 
} he’s got a nat’ral talent for nagging. "T'was born 
into him, I expect. 

I did my work up airly, that afternoon, and 
; went round to see the nabors, about the picknick. 
I found ’em all ready and willing to help. 
Widder Bunker agreed to bring pies and sponge- 
cake. Mrs. Brown to bring Charlotty Ruse— 
whatever that may be. Mrs. Smith said she'd 
fry doughnuts, and her little Tommy would speak 
; apiece. Elder Jones’s wife would bile some 
eggs, and the elder would offer some remarks. 
Deacon Stebbins would give two roasted hens. 
: Crane’s folks said that they'd fetch a sponge- 
‘cake, and sing “Hale Columbus” and other 
Fourth of July airs. Mrs. Giles would bring 
corned-beef and pickles. The grocery-clerk 
‘ agreed to furnish the coffee. Doctor Briggs said 
‘he'd be there, with his little orfins, and be pre- 
pared to give us pills, in case our dinner didn’t 
} set. Squire Power would give us a speech, and 
‘his wife would read a poem on “ Bunker Hill.” 
’ Suffice it to say, that everybody was ready to do 
‘ sumthin’. 

We decided to have the picknick in Pinkham’s 
Woods, back of the meeting-house, so’s to be 
ready to run in there, under cover, in case a 
shower should come up suddint. 

§ «TJ should feel safer to be in the meeting- 
{ house, in case it should thunder,’’ sez the Widder 
’ Bunker, who is a real pious woman before folks, 
‘ and has got her eye on Elder Minks, over to the 

Holler, which is a widder, like herself, and has 
} got six children that his two fust wives left him 
‘to remember ’’em by. Folks that works for the 
} Widder Bunker does say that she scrimps the 
} hired-men awfully; and Sile Jones, that done 
} her hoeing last summer, said that he wished she’d 
; put some of her piety in her baked-beans. But, 
}law sake! ’tain’t wuth while to notice all you 
} hear. We all know, that has ever tried it, that 
: it’s a desp’rit diffikult thing to be religious, when 
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ze re a-measuring corn and scans | to ‘sell, | the pane or about out of their wits. They 
r boarding the hired-men, as ginerally has $ howled and barked, and hung their tails between 
poe appetites, and want two dollars a day ; their legs, till I ixpected nothing but some of ’em 
for seventyfive cents’ wuth of work, and their; would be took with the highdrophoby, and we 
board throwed in. { should be all bit to death and have to be sent to 
Reuben said he’d bet twenty cents that it would ; Paster, as so many other poor souls has been. 
rain, the day of the picknick; and, I declare, ; But the Cranes got through at last, and sot 
I believe the critter. would have felt bad if it} down dreadful puffy; and then Squire Power. 
hadn’t, ‘was, called on for a speech. The Squire is a 
We. was on the ground bright and airly in the short man, but what he, lacks in height is made 
afternoon, It was hot, as Fourth of July has a; upin width, so there's as much of him as, there 
habit of being; and, in half an hour, my front- ; is of amost anybody, only it’s spread out t’other 
hair, that, I’d curled onto an iron, had straight- } way. 
ened out lank; and the flour that I’d dusted} Somebody suggested that he should stand up 
over my face, to take the shine off, was jest } on the table, so’s to be seen better; and, with the 
made into dough by the perspiration that poured ; help of a chair, we histed him up. He sot his 
down my. forrud.. And my linen collar was | Sook and braced hisself between two half-eat 
wilted down, like a newly-sot-out cottage-plant. } dishes of ice-cream, with a couple of custards 
Reuben was iu his shirt-sleeves, and so was a} behind him, and them two hens of Deacon Steb- 
good many other men. } bins just in front, for nobody had a knife that 
Klder Jones’s folks had a cousin there, from } he’d risk trying onto, them fowls, and they was 
the city: a young man by the name of Leander ; left whole, except, that one of Briggs’s, boys lad 
Fitz Jenks. He was a stewdent in the theological } dug out some stuffing and eat it with his dough- 
cemetery, and ,he had long hair, and a waxed } } nuts, instid of cheese. 
mustache, and a blue necktie; and all the girls } The Squire bowed to all sides of the ordinance, 
pretty nigh went into spasms oyer him. Marga- ; ? and then sez he: 
ret Ann was the wust off of any of ’em; for} ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen: I am happy to be 
she’s been reading novels lately, and she’s on} able to address you on this joyful occasion — 
the lookout for a hero. j this celebration of the anniversity of the time 
There was pritty well onto a hundred there, } that tried men’s souls! [Applause.] With the 
and we had a swing, and some crowkay, and } sky of a free country above my head, the soil of 
some lawn tenants, and Mary Jane Brown’s } a land of liberty beneath my feet, the strong bul- 
cabinet-orgin, and all went merry az a marriage- ;} wark of the Constitution to lean against, I feel 


bell. ; that I stand upon a platform which nothing can 
Deacon Stebbins hit hiz foot into one of them } disturb or destroy—” 
crowkay wickers and fell headlong, az he was; He'd got as far as that when two of the dogs, 


coming onto the ground, with them two hens ‘ that had been fighting over a piece of corned- 
done up in a table-cloth ; and the hens bounced beef, went bang against the leg of the table, rite 
down over the hill, and never stopped till they } under where the Squire stood. The table wasn’t 
brung up in the biling spring where we got our } very stiddy; and out come that leg, and down 
water. About a dozen men and boys and dogs come the whole consarn; and the Squire went 
was a-chasing of ’em, but the hens got. in ahead. } over into the custard pies, and the ice-cream went 
Squire Power sed that there was no question but ; over onto. him, and them two Stebbins hens 
what they was spring chickens now, which made } bounced out of the platter, and the two fighting 
even the deacon laff. 3 dogs grabbed a hen; one dog had one end of her, — 
At dinner, it would have done your soul good ; and t’other dog had t’other end of her, and they 
to see how the folks took holt. There was a good } growled and. they pulled, and they shook and 
deal sed about the Star-Spangled Banner, and } ; they yanked, but law sake! they might as well 
General Washington, and 1776, and the land of have tried to pull the equator in two. That hen 
the free, and the American eagle, and other was put together upon honor. There wasn’t no 
Fourth of July talk; and, when everybody was | job- work when she was built. Elder Jones 
full, Crane’s folks sung ‘Hale to Columbus,” } grabbed her by the middle, and the dogs let go 
and Mary Jane Brown tooted the tune on her} so suddint that he lost his ballances, and sot rite 
orgin. It was enuff to make the cold shivers run down into the kittle of coffee that had been 
down yer back to hear them Crane girls strain } brought up and left on the ground. Dr. Briggs 
up; and once or twice I thought Almiry would} sed that there was good grounds for thinking 
lose her‘ breath iutirely. The noise skaired all? that that coffee was well settled; at which the 
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deacon laffed again, and the dtbher Sault was a- a lesktnig’ rite straight at Reuben, and my 
snickered in chorus. : soul and body ! it wasn’t Reuben at all! 
By the time we had got everybody picked up » that theological cemetery feller. And we didn’t 
and wrung out, it began to thunder; so we scram- ) have our waggin and old Susy, but a stable-team 
bled round lively and gathered up our things. } that was all camfire and gunpowder every time it 
It was amost night and it was pretty dark, and | thundered. 
when the waggins was brought up we all piled in; =‘ Jupiter!’’ sez the young man, “I thought I 
-as quick as we could, and the waggin that I?) was taking Miss Almiry Crane home. I’ve made 
clomb into, first putting in our plates, went off? a mistake—I—Whoa! Whoa! W-h-o-a!” 
rattle-to-bang, as if it had run mad! And jest then it thundered and lightened all 
‘Gracious airth!’’ sez I to Reuben, ‘ what : to once, and the hoss fetched » spring and busted 
does ail old Susy? She haint skairt by the thun- } the waggin, and landed Fitz Jenks and I, and 
der and Mars, is she?” sez I, and I couldn’t see } about two bushels of crockery and tin pails and 
into her acting at all, for the old mare is ginerally } coffee-pots, by the side of the road, in a mud-hole ; 
as stiddy as a saw-hoss. and the hoss went on about his bizness jest as 
“Star of my soul,’’ sez Reuben, ‘be not! if he wasn’t paid for, at a dollar an hour. 


It was 














alarmed! Iam with thee! 
Whoa, there! 
the attempt ! 
the beast? 
face, and feasted on thy matchless grace! Whoa, 
Isay! [ve been consumed by Cupid’s flame—”’ 
‘*Reuben,”’ sez I, ‘‘ what in nater has come 
over you? Do hold the old mare in! She’ll go 


I will rescue thee, or perish in 
Whoa! Whoa, I say! 


aboard! Are you and she both crazy?” 


I will protect thee! ; 


Since first mine eyes beheld thy 3 
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} best of it. 
What ails 3 
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Well, no bones was broke, and we made the 
Fitz Jenks helped me pick up the 
crockery, and we marched home, each of us 
carrying a couple of tin pails and a pile of 
plates; and Reuben went back after the rest of 
the ruins. 

I haint never heard the last of it, about gitting 


> into the wrong waggin; but law sake! I don’t 
to deestrucktion, and all my best crockery } 


mind it. Accidents will happen in the best. 
families. you know, especially when you go on a 


Just then there come a flash of lightning, and I: Fourtn or Jury Picnic. 
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Do we know the spirit of the winds that move us? 
Do we know the height of the stars that shine? 

Let us sing some song to the gods that love us— 
Sing sume song to the gods divine. 


Who is it ever hath seen their faces? 
Have they ever on earth passed by ? 

Afar in the sky, in the distant places, 
Iwelleth forever our gods most high, 


Do they hear the sound of our sorrowful voices? 
Do they see the lights of our altars blaze? 
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‘‘LET THEM FADE 


We will lift up our song, while our soul rejoices; 
While the great light shines, we will give them praise, 


Who is it ever hath seen their faces? 
Who is it ever that understands 
How the sky afar, in its unknown spaces, 
Is strewn with the fire from out their hands? 


With the light of the fire, the earth is gladdened ; 
Withdrawn from the air, but the dark remains, 


O gods! now give to us, we who are saddened, 
More fire for the food of the life in our veins, 
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“Ler them fade away in the great unknown, 
With the snows of yester-year.” 
Let the hopes that are fled, the birds that are flown, 
Leave never a trace of a tear, 


For the present has joys as full and complete, 
As the days that are pasyed away : 

And the flowers that brighten the path for our feet 
Are fair as ever to-day. 


The birds are singing as sweet a song 
As ever they sang before; 

And the scent of the rose lasts just as long, 
And is sweet as it was of yore. 


Let the day that is passed, like a rose full-blown, 
With its burden of hope and fear, 

Fade quickly away “in the great unknown, 
With the snows of yester-year.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 536, 


CHAPTER XXIV. ;am told, and drives out every day; but I have 

Wuen he recognized them, he came forward } not once seen her with her own husband. I do 
with a flush of pleasure. not wish to be censorious, but—” 

The gloom that had darkened Dorothea’s face} ‘‘Ah, here comes Mrs. Vose now,’’ said Day- 
broke into a smile, at his approach; but Mrs. } ton, rather abruptly. ‘I will see you later in 
Brooks received his greeting with the formality the day.” 
of a person who harbors some hidden feeling of} Mrs. Brooks returned his bow with a bend of 
offense. She did, indeed, feel as if, in some way, ; the head, so grandly moral that it almost brought 
this young man belonged to them; but for what } a smile to his lips; but Dorothea watched him as 
cause, or in what his bondage consisted, it would | he joined Mrs. Vose, with a pang of jealousy 





have been impossible for her to explain. 

‘You have not been near us. It seems an age ‘ 
since we heard that you were here,’’ said Doro- 
thea; but this reproach was softened on her | 
lips into 2 welcome, sweet and genuine as any ! 
man could desire. < 

Dayton held her hand in his, longer than was } 
quite necessary, as he answered : $ 

‘“‘I should have come to pay my respects 
directly after my arrival; but a friend and class- 
mate of mine is lying ill here, and I went to him 
first. It seemed as if I might do something to 
comfort him a little, and that took me away from 
the hotel awhile, and I have found myself occu- 
pied up to this morning; but for this pleasant 
surprise, I should have been at your parlor-door 
in a few minutes.” 

«We will return there now, if you still have 
that intention,’’ said Mrs. Brooks, a little more 
graciously. 

Dayton hesitated, and seemed to reflect a 
moment before he answered. When he did 
speak, it was hurriedly: 

‘No: with your permission, I will make the 
best of my good-fortune here, until the lady I 
have promised to drive with comes down.” 

‘The lady you have promised to drive with?” 
repeated Mrs. Brooks, after her usual peremptory 
fashion. ‘That means—” 

‘‘ Mrs. Humphrey Vose, the person I was talk- 
ing with just now. You know her, perhaps?” ; 

Dorothea shook her head, and the brightness 
in her eyes clouded over again. 

Mrs. Brooks shook her head, also—or, rather, 
gave it a slight toss backward. 


‘©No,” she said. ‘‘She is a married woman, I 
Vou. XC.—4, 





‘that left her cheek pale and her eyes clouded 


with something like tears. 

There are few more pleasant drives than that 
which lies between Saratoga Springs and the 
lake. On each side of the road, woods and fields 
are in a state of perfect cultivation, while still 
retaining much that is wild and beautiful in 
nature. 

At your right, fields red with clover lay warm 
in the sunshine. Then came meadows ready for 
the scythe, while a gleam of tall wild-flowers 
turned the fences into hedges. 

On the left, running parallel with these open 
fields, a stretch of woodland lined a portion 
of the way. 

There larch-trees, slender birches, and the 
deep green of spruce and pine cast their shadows 
over a hedgerow of wild vines, blueberry-bushes, 
and such broad-leaved plants as love a moist soil 
marked the passage of a running brook. 

In her usual mood, Mrs. Humphrey Vose was 
in the habit of pointing out the beauties of this 
scenery with much effect, for she never missed 
an opportunity of exhibiting the intense love of 


; nature which she declared to be a passion with 


her; but, just then, she was much too anxious 
for any attempt at artistic effect, and, instead of 
dwelling upon the lovely bits of scenery as they 
presented themselves, touched her horses up with 
a sharp snap of the whip, now and then, as if 
in some way the beautiful animals had offended 
her. 

For once in her life, the lady had broken over 
her own caste of worldly wisdom, and allowed 
her temper to manifest itself to a disadvantage. 
With the best of her ability, she had om and 
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repeated an insult to a woman who had been her} She received them with a sensation of real 
friend, if not social benefactress, and even then pleasure; for she had reached that stage of 
began to feel the effect. This occupied her mind {a luxurious life that demanded profusion and 
completely during the first ten minutes of her / novelty, rather than refinement; and to find 
drive, and it was not till Dayton said rather herself half-buried in wild-flowers, which one 
anxiously: ‘Had you not better give the reins} of the finest young men at the springs had 
to me?’ that she was capable of dropping into / gathered for her, was a kind of homage that 
her usual sprightly or sentimental role. ; pleased her particularly: for it would be appar- 
“Am I go careless?” she said. “That is; ent to all the persons who had witnessed the 
because something has made me absent-minded ; ; comparative solitude in which she had been left 
but the creatures know me, and are safe in! by those she had considered as her fast friends, 
hand. Besides, I want you for a better purpose. that morning. 
There are splendid wild-flowers all along the} It would be difficult to say why Mrs. Humphrey 
way, and I have a special longing for something } Vose had selected young Dayton for an especial 
purely natural, this morning. One gets so tired } object of attention, just as her own affairs seemed 
of ovations of hot-house lilies and roses. I feel ; to be approaching a crisis. Perhaps some pleasant 
as if a plume of lilac from the bush, or even a} reminiscence of a very delightful acquaintance 
tuft of fresh clover gathered by—by some dear } with the young man, when, fresh from his 
friend, would be worth them all.” college-life, he had been thrown in her way, and 
Dayton made no answer. He was very ; escaped into the world before her fascinations 
thoughtful, that morning; but she had plunged ‘had brought him entirely to her feet; and, to 
into her sea of romance, and went on, but with ; this woman, an unfinished conquest was almost 
a touch of nervousness in the hurried utterances } a defeat. Perhaps it was that, surrounded by 
that carried an undercurrent of anxiety. ’ all that is false and worldly in life, the honorable 
“There!” she exclaimed, forcing a little out- frankness and superior intelligence of this one 





* burst of enthusiasm, as she pointed to a meadow } man had a charm of novelty for her. Let this be 


that swept down to the highway in waves and as it will, the fascinations of mind and manner 
slopes of long grass, that rippled like water ; Which she possessed were, that day, exercised 


under a gentle wind. ‘There is a splendid {to the utmost in his behalf; but all the bright 


cluster of lilies yonder. Don't you see? They effort of spirit, all the sweet romance that fell 
give a fiush of yellow to the grass. You shall } from her lips, failed to animate the young man 
bring them to me, while the ponies take breath.” } into sympathy. 

Dayton obeyed at once: leaped the fence, Though she had arranged that drive for his 
waded knee-deep through the grass, and came ; complete subjection, infinite variety failed of its 
back with a clump of bell-lilies in his hand. usual effect. Dayton was grave, almost sad, 

‘“‘Ah, how lovely !”’ she exclaimed, holding up} when he got into that little carriage, and no 
the golden bells, that the sunshine might reveal the ; smile, no flash of wit or tender reproach of 
spots of red that mottled them like rubies. ‘‘ Now, } which she was capable, could lift the gloom from 
a little beyond the place where you found these is } his spirit. 
one of those superb plants that I have never seen They had reached the lake, and, turning dowrt 
out of this neighborhood, all covered over with ; the shore-road, passed a little bird’s-nest of a 
cream-colored blossoms that seem like fairy-cups. } cottage, which seems to hang literally half-way 
Then, on the other side of the road, where you } down the high curving bank. 
can hear the waters of a brook gurgling, are plenty } Looking down into the pretty wilderness of 
of blue flags: bring some of the long lance-like ‘ trees, vines, and flowers, that turn the whole spot 
leaves, and we shall have a bouquet unequaled by ; into fairyland, she said tenderly, as if whispering 
all the hot-house flowers that people stifle me with. ; to her own heart: 

Indeed, it is association that gives a crowning; ‘Ah, in a place like that, with one capable 
sweetness to even commonplace things.” { of feeling all that entire friendship can be, what 

Again Dayton leaped the fence, and gathered { a lovely bit of Paradise one might have then! 
the beautiful but nameless bunch of blossoms that But you have not told me yet what my violets 
grew profusely in the fields they were passing. ; said.” 

Then he crossed the road, went down among the} These words, soft as foam, and so meaningless 
larches, and brought back an armful of blue ; to the woman who uttered them, were checked 
flags and trailing clematis-vines, all of which he } abruptly on her lips; for Dayton laid his hand 
deposited at the lady’s feet before he took his } firmly on hers. 

place by her side. 


“Don't! I entreat you, say no more of that,” 
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The young man was agitated, and he grasped 
her hand severely. 

‘*What is the meaning of this?’ she exclaimed, { 
opening her eyes widely, and with her lips apart. 

Dayton released her hand at once. 

«* Excuse me,” he said: ‘‘ but the mention of} 
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removed from the commonplace people with 


whom I was surrounded, that it was impossible 


to class him with them. He knew this, and, 


I think, was perhaps a little more than grateful.” 
‘For the friendship which is so much more 
than the love of ordinary women,” said Dayton, 


those miserable flowers has made me forget} with a tone of dry sarcasm in his voice, which 


myself.” 
«“Those miserable flowers? What can you 
mean ?” 


broke forth in spite of his effort to speak 
quietly. 
Mrs. Vose darted a swift glance at the scorn- 


“Only this: Last night, after I left you at} ful expression which the young man’s face had 


the hotel, I went to see a sick friend, with those > 


$ 
Q 


flowers in my hand.- He knew that I had been 
all the evening with you, and thought they had } 
been sent to him. I had no heart to tell him the 

truth, the joy of receiving them seemed so great, 
but felt like a traitor all the time.” 

‘Who is this young friend of yours?” inquired ; 
Mrs. Vose, in a low constrained voice. ‘I have ; 
no idea,” 

‘His name is Hurst. 1 presented him to 
you, myself, months ago’ a fine but exceedingly 
sensitive young man, whom [ loved dearly. He 
was my classmate in college, and has been my 
friend ever since. Surely, you need not ask.” 

Mrs. Vose was silent, during some moments. 
Then she said: 

«Yes, now that you give his name, I remember » 
he was a friend of yours; and perhaps for that } 
reason I liked him very much. He is seriously ‘ 
ill, then?’ 

‘« Seriously ill?” he said, almost fiercely. ‘The 
man is on his death-bed, I fear.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Mrs. Vose made a shrinking movement, im- 
pelled to avoid her companion as much as} 
possible; then, as if she had in some way re-: 
assured herself, she said, in her usual sweet even 
voice: 

«Tn that case, it was nice of you to give him 
my little bouquet: otherwise, I might not have 
forgiven it.” 

“It was not your forgiveness I should have 
asked, but his: that I, an old friend, should 
participate in the deception was an act of treason 
that I shall always remember with regret.” 

“Deception? You speak of commonplace things ° 
in strong terms, Mr. Dayton.” 

“Are deceit, cruelty, the breaking-down of : 
a life, commonplace things?” ; 

“Why do you speak to me of this young man 
so earnestly, as if I were to blame for his feeble 
constitution? I was interested in him—TI liked 
him: there was so much feeling and poetry in } 
his nature, that appealed to all that was kindred } 
in my own ideas. He was a man so completely ? 
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taken. An angry breath rose to her throat; but 
she was accustomed to quell such emotion, and 


gave no sign of it here. 


“Ah, yes. What else could I give him?” 

‘Perhaps he was foolish enough to require 
something quite his own, in exchange for the 
faith, the homage, the beautiful tenderness that 
was the only idea that he could have of a friend- 
ship that was to be eternal as truth itself. Even 
when you ceased to find excitement in his devo- 
tion, he believed that the delicacy that made you 
peerless in his eyes had caused the fear of invad- 
ing the sacred boundaries of an honorable friend- 
ship. Nothing less than this, he thought, could 
have influenced you to put him aside, that your 
good name might be protected, while his heart 
was broken. His health sank under this sudden 
and most unexpected request; but he felt him. 
self called upon to make a sacrifice—to turn 
back from a path that you thought it perilous 
to tread further in company. Without a word 
of reproach, or an effort at resistance, he gave 
up all that was dearest to him in life, and, 
with the faith of a martyr, is perishing, as even 
strong trees wither when their roots have no 
rain and their leaves no sunshine. 

«And how do you know this?’ questioned Mrs, 
Vose, with the slightest possible thrill of dread 
in her voice. ‘Surely no man, with the refine- 
ment I have given your friend credit for, would 
have felt the need of a confidant in the sufferings 
that must spring only from an over-refined nature. 
If men will dream themselves to death over the 


$ failure of one sentiment, surely his want of 


that strength women admire so much is alone the 
cause. When his attentions became so assiduous 
that people began to notice them, I did request 
that they might be discontinued. It was a little 
thing to ask, and surely no one could have made 
a request of this kind with more delicacy. That, 
I should have supposed, in itself, would have 
met with the appreciation of an honorable man, 
and my name would have been sacred to him 
forever after. It seems that I have overrated 
your friend.” 

‘‘That would be impossible. To overrate a 
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man like him, one must reach the 
character that gives him entire faith in others. 
If you have reproaches for anyone, let them be 
given to me, My friend is incapable of dis- 
loyalty to man or woman—even of suspecting it 
in others. He is a being to love and honor 
wherever intellect and pure unselfishness is a 
standard of excellence.” 

Mrs. Vose struck one of her ponies sharply, 
She was getting tired of the praises Dayton was 
heaping on the young man whom she had for a 
time exalted to the heaven of her friendship, and 
dismissed when his power of adulation lost its 
novelty. All that she had ever desired of her 
devotees was the personal adulation which her 
insatiate vanity demanded with an_ eternal 
craving. Real feeling, and even devoted love, 
wearied her; but yet she took great credit to 
herself because they had never yet stirred her 
cold selfishness into such defiance of public 
opinion as the imprudence of less calculating 
women might have done. 

During some minutes, she remained silent; 
then she said: 

“It seems strange that you should speak to 
me in this severe way. What can young Hurst 
have said to you? I noticed the change in your 
manner yesterday, and wondered at it. Tell me 
what complaint he has made against me.” 

‘‘Complaint? He only spoke of you with the 
tender regret of a soul that had lost its guardian- 
angel—for such you had appeared to him.” 

‘And you set him right in that particular 

‘“*No; I only listened, and recognized all the 
sources of his infatuation in my own experience, 
when illusion was the wine of life to me.’ 

‘‘And, having recovered from your own illu- 
sions, you were ready to destroy them in others,” 
said Mrs. Vose. 

‘*No, no; I am not so cruel as that, especially 
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Broken life? What have 
I to do with these things? What can you wish 
of me?” exclaimed the lady, stung into anima- 
tion, in spite of her cold-blooded self-control. 

“You can, at least, give the sympathy which 
all gentle-hearted women feel for sickness. Let 
him feel that he is not altogether forsaken—that, 
at least, the bonds of a common friendship are 
still unbroken.” 

‘** But how ?”’ 

‘‘Surely, there is no need that I should point 
out the way, to a person of such abundant 
resources,’ said Dayton. 

‘* But I have no talent for comforting unreason- 
able people, and detest sickness in all its forms; 
nothing annoys me so much. Some people are 
more delicately organized than others, and must 
keep from sickness and trouble in pure self- 
defense. It is not my fault if I am one of the 
number.” 

‘‘Had you said as much as this to me, last 
evening, as we sat in the moonlight, I certainly 
; need not have made this useless appeal to-day ; 
¢nor should I have been tempted to give your 
? violets to my friend.” 
$ <««]T can see no reason why you should have 
$ practiced any deception in the matter. Men who 
j Bangs into unreasonable illusions can hardly 
; expect them to be kept up. Indeed, little artifices 
¢ of this kind are always offensive to a nice sense 
of honor, and I must confess to a slight surprise 
3 that you should propose any participation in it 
¢ from me.” 

; Here Mrs. Humphrey Vose deliberately tight- 
> ened the reins, wheeled her horses, and drove 
3 back to the springs at a swifter pace than she 
3 had chosen in coming from them. 

3 Dayton, sickened, even to disgust, by the polite 
$insolence of the woman he had already begun 
to despise, sat by her side in silence. He would 
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with a man like Hurst. He has, perhaps, so} not venture to speak, lest the indignant words 
little time to live, that the dissipation of a dream } kindling to his lips might fall with unseemly 
might be fatal. For my right hand, I would not; harshness on a woman’s ear; but there was 
have disturbed his faith in the beautiful integrity } something in his face, when his companion 
of your course regarding him. It would have been } caught a sidelong glance at it, which brought 
like dashing all religion from his soul. In the } more color to her fair cheeks than any natural 
light that came to his eyes, when he saw the} emotion had done for years. She knew that this 
flowers in my hand, and believed that you had ; one man had fathomed her real character, and 
sent them, I gathered all that he had suffered, { was only silent in his contempt of it from respect 
and, hoping to prolong the gleam of happiness ; to the womanhood which she misrepresented. 
they brought, resolved to use this opportunity of } _ In this mood, Mrs. Humphrey Vose drew her 
appealing to you. After our conversation, last ponies up to the front of the hotel with more than 
evening, when all that you said of yourself * their usual dash, looking bright and animated 
warranted a demand upon your generosity, I; from the effect of her drive, which must have 
could not hesitate to ask the most gentle con-} been peculiarly pleasant, everyone thought; for 
sideration for him, as an atonement for his? she came from it half-buried in wild-flowers and 
broken life.’’ { with warm red in her cheeks. 
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Looking back, after she left the carriage, she 
ordered the groom to be careful and bring up all 
the flowers. Then, with the usual bland ams 
on her face, she walked side-by-side with Dayton 
up the steps and through the crowded hall— } 
exchanging salutations, speaking of the delights } 
of her drive, and, apparently, one of the happiest 3 
creatures in the world. Behind them came the } 
groom, with his burden of field-flowers trailing | 
along the floor, and the supercilious smile that } 
only belongs to servants who venture to sneer at } 
the caprices of their employers. 

At the door of her own apartments, Mrs. Vose } 
turned and held out her hand—still smiling, still ; 
suave and pleasant, as if there was neither anger } 
nor bitterness under it all. 

‘‘T will not ask you to go farther,” she said, : 
lifting her eyes to his for one instant with a look 3 
of pathetic appeal. ‘All that you have told me ! 
is so painful, so unexpected, that you will not ; 
think hard of it if I wish to be alone.’ ; 

Dayton was touched. Tears absolutely stood | 
in the beautiful eyes lifted to his: such tears ; 
were the last arrow in Mrs. Vose’s quiver of } 
attractions, and they seldom failed to attain their $ 
object. They might have proved effective here, 
if Dayton had not turned back as he reached ; 
the head of the stairs, muttering to himself: { 

“TI was wrong, almost ungentlemanly, in leav- ’ 
ing her so abruptly. After all, she is not entirely 
heartless.”’ 


He turned back, and was approaching the door 
he had just left, when it opened: and the groom 
came through, dragging the flowers he had taken 
there with him; and, from within the room, the $ 
impatient voice of Mrs. Vose rang out: 

‘¢Where shall you take the trash? Into the § 
ash-heap— the gutter—anywhere: only take them 
out of my sight.’” There was no trace of tears 
in her voice then. : 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

Dayton was a man of ardent, almost chivalric, 
character: handsome, earnest, and, in many 
respects, original. He had been a favorite in 
society whenever he had found time to enter it 
since his student-days, and in that experience 
had acquired more self-poise and worldly wisdom 
than the more sensitive young friend whose 
first experience in the measure of fashionable 
excitement had resulted in such bitter dis- 
appointment. 

During some days after his drive with Mrs. 
Humphrey Vose, Dayton had avoided that lady 
and the throng of idlers with which he was 
surrounded. Saddened and made keenly anxious 
by the condition of his friend, which appeared to 








be more than critical, he bitterly blamed the 
woman who had been so baneful to this one 
valuable life, and to the heartless system to 
which she belonged. Just then, he was unable 
to see anything but evil in the social excitement 
around him, where men and women swarmed in 
the summer-time like bees; but, unlike these 
useful insects, gave back to the world no honey 
from the flowers among which they rioted. The 
frivolity and selfishness of this life seemed to 
have been laid bare to him for the first time, in 
the trivial but triumphant career of this one 
woman of the world. 

The intense sympathy he felt for the young 
friend, who was suffering as only the acutely 
sensitive can suffer from the abrupt termination of 
strong attachment of any kind, made him intol- 
erant of the artifices that had at one time nearly 
ensnared himself, and for some days he kept 
entirely aloof from the crowd of pleasure-seekers 
that thronged the hotel, confining himself 
entirely to the society of his friend. 

After awhile, he remembered the abrupt 
termination of his visit to the Brooks family, and 
was thus drawn into the world again. 

There he found the same monotonous whirl of 
gayety sweeping on, as if time could accumulate 
like money, and happiness lay in the waste of it : 
Mrs. Norris presiding in the grandeur of a long- 
established position, Mrs. Boardman gracious, 
piquant, and a favorite with everyone, and Mrs. 
Humphrey Vose, without apparent effort, fight- 
ing her own battle of fashionable superiority. 

Mrs. Brooks had been drawn into the coterie 
of matrons. And, strange enough, Dorothea 
felt herself out of place in this wilderness of 
restless young people, who, she had been led to 
believe, created a Paradise on earth, which it 
would be the crowning glory of a girl’s ambition 
to enter. 

With all her caprices and inherited arrogance, 
the girl had brought with her, into this new 
world, the fresh energy of a broad country-life, 
a heart capable of generous, anxious, and 
dangerous impulses, but still untainted by selfish- 
ness that comes from the training which leaves 
so little of real girlhood in the fashionable 
world. 

A thoroughly-bred city-girl would hardly 
have escaped the attentions awaiting her, to 
watch among the crowd that came and went for 
one person who had never presented himself 
since the day when she saw him drive off with 
Mrs. Humphrey Vose, the lady she had envied 
but now began to criticise and dislike with a 
feeling that would have been hatred in a more 
vindictive person. 
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No city-girl would have wept like a chiid in 
her own room, angry with herself, displeased 
with everything, and at times wishing herself 
back in Hollow Swamp, where every creature 
she met seemed to love her. 

Dorothea was realizing all the grandeur, the 
pride and glory of that ideal Paradise of fashion 
that girls had so often described to her at the 
boarding-school. She found herself an inmate 
of this second heaven—flattered, caressed, envied; 


but there was something lacking in it all. No» 


spirit of true enjoyment came with this new life. 
There was no sparkle to the wine poured forth, 
only as a libation to her own vanity ; for, beneath 
it all, lay a fresh young heart that thirsted 
for something higher at 
flattery or heartless devotion. Men old enough 
to be her father wearied her with attentions that 
stung the reigning belle, who understood their 
meaning, into a feeling of absolute rivalry. 
One day, Dorothea was sitting alone in her 
favorite corner, pretending to read, but glancing 


over her book and searching the crowd as it > 


gathered after breakfast, when she saw Dayton 
moving quietly up the veranda, as if in search 
of someone. 

Mrs. Vose was standing in the way, with a 
little knot of people around her, and Dorothea 
saw a quick flash of recognition stir the repose 
of her countenance, as if some deeper feeling 
than was usual to the lady had inspired it. 

The girl held her breath, and watched. As 
Dayton came nearer, that quick eager flash which 
she had noticed beamed into a smile, and Mrs. 
Vose made a scarcely perceptible gesture of 
invitation to approach her. 

Dayton saw it; but, without a moment’s pause, 
bent his head gravely and walked on. 

Dorothea drew a deep breath. He had seen 
her; he was coming that way, with a pleasant 
recognition in his eyes. The color rushed into 
her cheeks; the book in her hand trembled, 
though she still pretended to read it. 

Dayton saw the girlish artifice, and it pleased 
him. Compared to the subtle deceptions of the 


woman he had just passed, this effort to hide the } 


gladness beating at her heart was like the natural 
coquetry of a little child. He approached her 
slowly, giving himself time to observe the changes 
in her appearance since they had parted at 
Hollow Swamp. 

‘* How beautiful she is!’”’ he thought. ‘After 
all, there is something in this life, artificial as 
it is, which gives the last refinement of taste to 
nature. She is not the same creature I saw 
driving her grandfather's cows home, that day, 
in the swamp.” 
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3 Dorothea heard his step approaching, through 
> all the hum of voices and tramp of the crowd. 
} She looked up, and, though she strove to conceal 
} it, he saw all the gladness in her face. 

‘*Have J surprised you, by coming at last?” 
> he said, with deprecating gentleness. ‘I have 
> but one apology to offer for leaving you so 
’ abruptly—all the rest must depend upon your 
charity: A friend whom I love dearly has been 
very ill—is so yet. In my anxiety for him, 
I forgot everything else—even those to whom 
Iam most indebted. Tell me: am I to hope for 
pardon here?” 

‘‘We have missed you. We have wondered 
why you did not come to us; but—but no matter 
about that. Why should you think of us, when 
you have so many friends, and some of them so 
much admired ?”’ 

In spite of herself, Dorothea glanced toward 
Mrs. Vose, who, on her side, was regarding 
> her and Dayton with one of those sidelong 
} glances that always carry a sinister scrutiny 
} with them. His look followed Dorothea’s. His 
first impulse was to speak the truth, and say: 
‘You are mistaken: I can no longer be friends 
with that lady.” But the prudence of worldly 
wisdom came in, and he only said: 

‘* Believe me, Miss Brooks: there is not, in all 
this assemblage, a person to whom I owe the 
} explanation I have just given you. 
not the lady you are looking at.” 

“Ah, she is a lady to whom no one thinks of 

giving offense. We poor girls from the country 
are less fortunate.” 
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Certainly, 


; 

Dorothea arose, as she spoke. That sidelong 
$ glance from Mrs. Vose was upon her still, and 
} she grew restless under it. 

A cloud of zephyr worsted fell from her 
; shoulders, over the pale-blue of her morning- 
> dress, like # drift of white sea-foam. She drew 
> it around her. 

; “If you are thinking of a walk to the springs, 
permit me to accompany you,” said Dayton. ‘It 
} is so long since we have had a stroll together.”’ 
; Dorothea sighed. She was thinking of the 
} orchard-shades, the 1otpaths, and the tangled 
} wild- woods, where dogwood and wild-azalias 
} grew, which they had explored together with 
such independent choice of action that she could 
; not speak of it now without a blush. 

“Ah,” she whispered, scarcely above her 
breath, ‘‘they were so pleasant, those walks. 
Have they torn them all to pieces, with their oil- 
wells? What can we look for more pleasant 
here ?”’ 

“Tt seems to me, that you have found no 
reason for complaint,” said Dayton, as the girl 
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checked their progress toward the entrance-hall, ; the action, proposed that they should pass from 
to exchange bows or a careless word or two. $ the spring-house to that pretty park into which 
No wonder that people turned to look at} it opens. There a couple of tame deer were rest- 
Dorothea, as she passed down the street and 3 ing beneath the cool shadow of the trees, and a 
joined the group of water-drinkers at the} gay morning-dress gleamed here and there 
fountain; for a brighter, happier, or indeed ; through the green of the leaves. 
more beautiful, face than that whieh looked } 
out from the shadow of her parasol could not } CHAPTER XXVIII. 
have been found in the multitude of pleasure-; DoroTHEA went willingly. The soft turf on 
seekers at the springs. In her imperfect fashion- ; which she trod was not more elastic than the 
able training, she had lost nothing of the natural ’ step that scarcely touched it. She saw the deer, 
grace that was born with her on the Hollow } and recognized them with a cry of delight. 
Swamp farm, and proved the greatest charm of { ‘Oh, they remind me of our own woods. 
her new life; for, with all her efforts to become } When I was a little girl, they housed among the 
like the experienced girls that seemed to her so young birch-trees, in full sight of the house; and, 
attractive, the natural self-reliance and vigor of } if anybody frightened them, they would take 
her old freedom would break forth, and give the } such long, long leaps over the bushes, in groups 
charm of originality to her demeanor, which } or couples, that it seemed to me as if they must 
might have disappeared under more perfect { have wings. How small this lovely green lot 
training. Besides this, strange as it may seem, } Seems, compared with our fields and woods,” the 
this girl of the country and of the people had } girl added, with a sigh that pleased Dayton more 
received all the rudiments of a useful education ; than her gayety had done. 
more perfectly than the graduates of female} ‘‘Then you sometimes do remember the old 
colleges and seminaries among whom she now; home?” he said, looking into the face suddenly 
moved; for Mrs. Hilton had been her instruc-} uplifted to his, on which the sunshine cast the 
tress, and the modest exercise of that lady’s high shade of a flower through the lace and rose- 
ability had impressed her pupil with an idea that ; colored silk of her parasol. 
there was yet much for her to learn before she} ‘Think of it? The home—the dear old 
could compete with finished young ladies. ; home? I can say this to you, for you know all 
Up to this time, she had not learned how } about it, and will not think me vulgar because—” 
superior her own teaching had been in every-} ‘‘ Because you love the old home ?”’ interrupted 
thing but the superficial accomplishments that } Dayton, meeting her glance with one that sent 
are like the foam upon shallow waters. This}. thrill through her whole being. 
trait of character had not struck Dayton so} know, Dorothea, I sometimes almost blame 
forcibly in the Hollow Swamp district as it did ; myself for my share in the enterprise that has 
in close contact with the people he was now ; sent you and your household adrift from that 
associated with. He observed with satisfaction, ; safe harbor, into the peril of a scene like this.” 
if not pride, the signs of admiration bestowed on} ‘Peril? What do you mean, Mr. Dayton?” 
her as they walked down the street together,; “I hardly know, myself,’ said Dayton, 
2 








“Do you 


and, when they reached the spring, was both } alarmed by the force of his own language. 
surprised and annoyed by the crowding of men } ‘‘One cannot explain fears that comprehend so 
around her who were supposed to stand aloof from : much. I was thinking of another person.” 

all newcomers until their antecedents, and, above «Another person ?”’ 

all, bank-accounts, were well attested. «« Yes; one very dear to me.” 

To Dorothea, these attentions were delightful. ; Dorothea drew a sharp breath; she could feel 
She was pleased that Dayton should witness the ; the color fading from her cheeks, and turned 
homage these distinguished persons thought fit to ; her head that he might not observe it. 
bestow on her. Indeed, everything had a bliss-} «You were thinking of Mrs.—of the lady you 
ful brightness, that morning: the water, as she ; drove out with, the other day,’’ said Dorothea, 
tasted it, seemed to sparkle on her lips; the hum } in a tone of voice that sounded harsh in com- 
of voices and little bursts of laughter that broke ; parison with its former sweetness. 
through the crowd were sweet as bird-songs to} Dayton looked into the girl’s face earnestly. 
her; she smiled on every object that- met her It was clouded, and a gleam of angry defiance 
eye, and had a gracious salutation for each | swept over it. 
acquaintance she met. * Yes, I am speaking of her,’’ he said, gravely. 
Dayton remarked all this, and, without under- } “She is a person who manages to occupy one’s 
standing the feeling of unrest that prompted} mind constantly.” 
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Dorothea was silent; for the spirit of her 
mother was rising strong within her. If Dayton 
had brought her into the cool green shadows 
of the park only to talk of Mrs. Humphrey Vose, 
she had no desire to continue the walk that had 
commenced so pleasantly. 


‘But there is another person who is perhaps } yours?’’ she said. 


more likely to interest you than Mrs. Vose. The 
young friend I have told you of, who has been 
ill during some weeks, and is in need of more } 
gentle comforting than an awkward man can } 
give—a vague idea has come into my mind that 

your mother, snd perhaps yourself, might visit 

my friend Hurst now and then, till he is well ; 
enough to leave the springs, if he ever does leave } 
them alive.” 

“Is this friend of yours so very ill, then?” 
inquired Dorothea, with quick sympathy. ‘‘ What 
can we do to help him? I have had so little 
experience in sickness.’ 

‘But you are young, full of spirit, and always , 
—that is, almost always—cheerful. It is exactly i 
this breezy atmosphere from the outside world } 
that he needs most.’ 

‘But Mrs. Humphrey Vose.”’ said Dorothea, i 
relapsing back into bitter thoughts of that lady: } 
‘you seemed to connect her with this man as if } 
she were his friend.” 

Dayton answered with a laugh that bespoke } 
some of the contempt with which he heard that 
lady’s name connected with a real kindness— 
a laugh that made Dorothea’s heart beat more ; 
freely. 

‘‘Oh, one can hardly expect so much of Mrs. 
Vose,”’ said Dayton, angry with himself for this 
little outburst of bitterness against a woman. 
‘¢She would have a thousand good reasons why 
it would be improper, if not impossible, for her 
to hunt up her friends when they fall ill. 
Besides, she is so exquisitely sensitive.” 

Was the man in earnest? Why were his words 
and the tone in which they were uttered at such 
variance? Had he dared to request of her some- 
thing that might shock the delicate sensibilities 
of that other woman? Or was it that he really 
thought her more capable of cheering the gloom 
of a sick-chamber? This last thought was 
uppermost with Dorothea, as she revolved the 
question in her mind. 

“T could read to him, and tell him about 
everything that is going on,’ she said, with 
sudden animation. ‘Is he fond of poetry?” 

‘‘He is himself a poet, I have seen his 
writings, and they are beautiful.” 

‘‘A poet, and your friend. I wonder if he 
will seem at all like other people?’’ 

The girl’s face was sufficiently animated now: : 
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Dayton had opened a new idea to her. There 
was something that she could do besides loitering 
about the parlors of the hotel, and submitting 
herself to the flatteries of Mr. Chapperton and 
his set. 

‘When shall we go and see this friend of 
‘‘And what can one take for 
him—flowers or—”’ 

“Take your own bright self. Nothing can 
be more charming,” answered Dayton, with a 
sudden impulse of gratitude for the interest 
he had aroused. ‘As to the time, your mother 
will arrange that for us.” 

Dorothea gave a little grimace, which her com- 
panion did not see. She had not the slightest 
intention of consulting her mother about what 
seemed to her the most natural thing in the 
world for any kind-hearted person to promise. 

“Only tell me when your friend is ready to 
see us. I shall be so glad to make somebody 
who needs help a little happy,’”’ she said. ‘It 
will be like going into a new world, to hear a 
downright poet talk.” 

“TI did not know that you were enthusiastic 
in your love of poetry.” 

‘‘Oh, anyone who has been much with Mrs. 
Hilton—I mean Rue’s mother—could hardly 
keep from knowing how beautiful some poems 
are. It was like music to hear her read, some- 
times. But,’’ she added, with a laugh, “one 
has no time to think of such things here.” 

Dayton walked on in silence. He was thinking 
of something far away, which arose like a pic- 
ture in his mind, in which the beautiful girl 
by his side held no part. It was that of an old 
brown house, with a porch of latticework over 
the door, purple with morning-glories and wet 
with dew. In the shadow of these vines sat a 
young girl—fair, gentle—with a golden tinge in 
the folds of her garments, and a flicker of light 
shining and fading into shadows on her bent 
head. 

In the meantime the new position of Mrs. 
Brooks was becoming unnatural and at times 
irksome. Thus, she became restive under the 
patronizing friendship of Mrs. Norris, who never 
hesitated to enlighten her when she blundered 
into some breach of the social code, and under- 
took to regulate her movements more than a 
woman of such proud independence could endure 
with patience. 

Mrs. Boardman, even—one of the most genial 
and kindly women that ever gave the charm 
of graceful sincerity to a fashionable circle— 
was far too highly cultivated for perfect com- 
panionship with a person who had come upon 
the social race-course late in life, weighed down 
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with old habits and associations. Of one thing : he took his place without effort, and was besieged 
the astute woman became entirely conscious, and ‘with those subtile attentions that follow such 
founded her claim for position in the artificial men everywhere in this country, especially when 
life around her on the sure reputation for great {a reputation for great wealth is added to brilliant 
wealth, which she soon learned was the most : personal attractions. 
important credential she could offer to society.: Mrs. Brooks saw all this with surprise and no 
This omnipotent claim for social distinction ‘little resentment. The gay world in which slie 
was impressed upon her by Chapperton so fre- ; had expected to reign as she had done at home 
quently, and with such earnestness, that he ; seemed to sweep her household into its vortex, 
became her principal adviser and devoted attend- ‘ and, with it, all the power she had wielded over it, 
ant. Though the consideration that her wealth ; and this made her doubly exacting and so unreason- 
gave her fell short of the success that she had ; able that Dorothea became utterly rebellious; but 
expected from her own personal attractions, there ; Brooks received her complaints in silence, while 
was a sense of power in it that almost compen- ; the only change produced in his life was an 
sated for the disappointment to her vanity. increase of that ceremonious deference he had 
At the Hollow Swamp farm, she had been { always paid to her, and a forbearing smile now 
mistress of all she surveyed: even of the good ; and then, when polite silence seemed scarcely 
old father, who accepted her dominion over him ; possible. 
as a proof of the affection he longed for: and } More than once, when her disturbance broke 
the husband, who never disputed her wishes, ; forth in reproaches, that grew more and more 
and gave no other woman of her acquaintance ; bitter when she could obtain no response, she 
the right to question his entire devotion to her, ; had coarsely—for it was impossible to approach 
During his married life, he had made no intimate ; the subject in any other way—hinted that all 
friends in the neighborhood of his home. Always } the power of wealth still rested with her, with a 
gracious, always apparently cordial, to the lowest ; covert threat that its advantages would be con- 
workingman, he never seemed to forget some trolled at her own pleasure, and thus obedience 
mysterious influence that really kept him apart ; to her wishes in the new life be maintained as it 
from the people with whom, from the first, he { had been in their former home. 
had been popular. Though disposed to jealousy, i Mrs. Brooks understood the power of money 
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as most selfish people are of their possessions, ; well enough to feel all the advantage that lay in 
this singularly-wedded wife had never found ‘ her, in suggestion ; but there was something in 
reason for any indulgence of that passion with ; the self-respect he had always maintained that 
her husband: for he made no female acquaint- prompted her to veil her coarse threat with some 
ances, and, so far as social companionship went, ; caution. But, even then, a deep red flush came 
confined himself closely to the members of his ‘ over his face, and he started and shrunk as a 
own household, in which Rue Hilton almost ; full-blooded horse does when touched with a 
belonged, though her mother, who seldom visited ; whip. 
the house, was almost a stranger to him. That was all: he made no other allusion to the 
In the whirl and bustle of Saratoga life, these ; threat; but, had she been a sensitive woman, the 
relations of husband and wife were changed. In } increased chill of his manner must have warned 
the brilliant influx of varied characters certain to } her not to approach that subject again. 
meet there, Brooks was sure to find many persons With Dorothea, the mother spoke more plainly. 
in sympathy with his higher attainments, and ‘«The money was hers,’’ she said, “every cent of 
capable of inspiring the dormant social elements { it, and always would be. If she ever might 
that seemed almost dead within him. ; have been foolish enough to share it with anyone, . 
In this place, Mrs. Brooks began to feel, for / that time had gone by. She was now more than 
the first time in her life, the great distance that { ever determined to keep the loaf under her own 
lay between herself and the man she had so long arm. Those of her family who chose to regard 
believed herself honoring in an unequal marriage. ‘ her as competent to control it should never be 
But now all was changed. In that gay throng, ; denied a slice. Understand this, young lady: 
the husband she had always loved with a sort of {in the midst of your flatterers and finery, you 
patronage had hardly appeared when he became } are no better off in fact than Rue Hilton in 
an object of female attention from the ultra- $ yonder, unless I choose.” 
fashionables of the place, who had, as yet,: Dorothea was standing before the mirror in 
scarcely deigned to recognize her. In that easy her dressing-room, when this was said to her. 
and quiet manner which comes so naturally to She did not even take the trouble to get angry, 
@ man born and bred among the educated classes, [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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No. 1—Is a costume of plain and figured} such a finish requires a great amount of labor, 
sateen. The underskirt is of the plain material. { something else may be substituted: either a 
A tiny knife-plaiting edges the skirt, above; torchon edge or a narrow Hamburg. The bodice 

















No. 2. 





which are nine narrow ruffles, gathered. In our} and over-drapery are made to simulate a polo- 
model, these ruffles are buttonholed on the edge naise. The figured material is used. The apron- 
in points. Of course, this is optional; and, as 

7 - 


front is pointed, simply hemmed on the edge, 
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bunched up in plaits, high on both sides. The {to sixteen yards of thirty-inch goods will be 
back-drapery is cut in with the back of the ; required. 
bodice, in two long breadths, and then arranged } No. 2.—A simple robe-de-chambre for a young 
in full puffs over the tournure. The front of the ; girl, in either flannel, cashmere, or gingham. A 

; plain yoke back and front, to which the robe is 


{ gathered, being confined at the waist with a 
; heavy cord with ball ends. Full bishop-sleeves, 
¢ gathered at the shoulder and into a straight cuff, 
$ just large enough for the hand to pass through. 
; Small buttons, four for the yoke, three for each 
: cuff. Ten yards of single-width material will be 
s required. 

No. 3—Is a morning-dress for a young lady. 
y_ $ The material may be of printed sateen or printed 
$ nun’s-veiling, which is really mousseline-de- 
S laine. The skirt is two and a quarter yards in 
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No. 3. 





bodice has a double box-plait coming from the 
shoulder-seams, and full from the waist-line, } 
exactly in front; this forms the fullness of the } 
bodice from the belt down; the extra length is } 
caught up to forma large puff in front, as seen } 
in illustration, A velvet vest, cuffs, and collar } 
complete this costume. The belt is also of velvet, $ 
and ornamented by a clasp of oxydized silver. ; width, and is trimmed with four flounces, full and 
Buttons to match. This model will be equally ; graduated. These flounces continue all around 
suitable for the plain and embroidered ginghams, : the skirt, only at the back they are made to stand 
India foulard silks, embroidered and plain pon- out very much by means of the inside stcel 
gees, also for white or écru muslins, Fourteen ‘ springs. The basque is plain, round back aud 
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front. A full vest, edged with embroidered mus- } back, a point in front, and it opens over a plain 
lin, is gathered at the neck, below the standing { cream-colored sateen vest; it has lace put on in 
collar, and again at the waist. The sash is made } jabots down either side of the sateen vest, and the 
of the material, pointed at the ends, and edged collar and cuffs are of plain sateen, trimmed with 
with the embroidery. It begins at the side-{ lace. A grenadine or a foulard would look 
seams, and ties in front, as seen in illustration. equally well, made in this way. 
3 No. 5—Is a sailor-frock, for either a little girl 
$ or boy of about four years of age. It is made of 
’ dark-blue flannel or serge, and trimmed with 
white or red braid. The skirt has not much full- 
$ ness, and the bodice is also slightly full both hack 
and front; the waistband is trimmed with braid, 
as well as the large square collar. If it be 
wished to make this dress a little gayer, it may 
be slightly opened in front and worn over a blue 





No. 5. 


Two narrow ruffles, headed by the embroidery, 
triin the sleeves. This model will be pretty and 
stylish for any thin figured material, mull, Swiss, 
étamine, etc. Twelve, fourteen, or fifteen yards 
of yard-wide material will be required. 

No. 4—Is a stylish house-dress, of cream- 








No. 7. 


and red or a blue and white striped jersey, or 
the bodice may be quite high to the flict 
Dresses of this description are most suitable for 
the seaside or for cool summer days in the moun- 
tains. 
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No. 6—Is a stylish evening-dress, of surah, 
nun’s-veiling, ‘albatross, or cashmere. The skirt 
is entirely covered by six flounces of lace. The 
two upper ones need not extend all across the 
front, as the long apron-drapery will cover them. 
colored sateen, figured with roses; the plaited ; The front drapery falls in a long point, and is 
underskirt is trimmed with two rows of the cheap } plaited high up to the side-seams of the basque, 
but beautiful lace which now comes for such pur-} which is pointed back and front the same. A 
pose; the long shawl-like front is also ornamented } wide sash of figured or watered ribbon is arranged 
with the lace, but the full back-drapery is un-} in two long loops with ends, making the back- 
trimmed. The close-fitting bodice has a postilion- drapery. High standing collar. Tight coat- 
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CASE FOR NEWSPAPERS. 81 
sleeves, open on the inside seam at the cuff and; of muslin, soft cashmere, gingham, or flannel. 
trimmed with lace and ribbon. Eighteen yards ‘ The neck and edge of sleeves are trimmed with 
of lace, ten yards of double-fold material, or wide torchon or Irish lace. A wide sash of the 
fifteen yards of surah will be required for this { material ties at the back. The dress is so simple 
it hardly needs description. Gathered at the 
neck, and tied in at the waist. Full sleeves to 
the elbow. 

No. 8—Is quite a new style for a little girl of 
four or six years. The dress is made of percale 
or gingham, embroidered in small figures. The 
edge of the skirt is buttonholed or bound with 
braid. Yoke and cuffs to match. A sash of the 
material ties at the back. 








LADIES’ DRESS-PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail, on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price- list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 


| 
3 
: 


; Princess Dresses : plain, - + $ 60 
with drapery and trimming, - « 100 

3 Polonaiees, . os SS : <<. a 

2 Combination W: alking- Suits O)961)9 .o2% 0 as le te eee 
é Trimmed Skirts, . .. i. ee a: ee, Se 
é Watteau Wrappers, ow ilgi (eof fesle Gilg SIME 
Plain or Gored W rappers a 0 > m Bm 0410 ee 
¢ Basques, . . . - sees tee ee fe 

é Coats, . . oe ee ec eo OO 
” with vests or skirts cut off, oe eee 0 o ae 

¢ Overskirts, . . oH ee we ltie Sth a 
3 Talmasand Dolmane, «20,0 0 0:0 5 «eo « OB 
¢ Water ee ee 


‘MES san star all @oaostebpras uk kath uae 
CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


( Dresses: plain, . . .§.25|Basques and Coats, . .$.25 
‘ Combination Suits, . . .35,Coats&Vestsor Cut skirts .35 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25) Wrappers, 25 
Polonaises: plain, . . .25) Waterproofs, Cirentars, and 
25 
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= fancy, . . .35| Ulsters,. . 
BOYS’ PATTERNS 
Siitiiee ow ow e-em, 4 «ss 5B 
costume. Black surah, with French or Spanish vom: ese s 5 ee ee ee 


lace flounces, and black watered ribbon for the “eae REET: big ie 
: i : f the pattern desir »e of some fashion in the maga- 
sash, would make a very elegant toilette. zine, then send the number and month of magazine, also 
Wo, Tax unint and simple little costume } number of page or figure, with money for same, and also 
o. 7—-Is @ quaint and simple [ttle S whether for lady or child, Address, Mrs. M. ‘A. Jones, 
for a girl of eight to ten years. It may be made } 28 South Fighth Street, Philadelphia. 





CASE FOR NEWSPAPERS. 





BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 





A unique case for newspapers, to hang on the } water, and peeling as much paper as possible 
wall, is shown in the pretty design in the front ; from the back. 
of this number. It is made of dark-red satin,} Paste it on the front of the pocket, and paint 
lined with red sateen and interlined with card-{a few sprays of flowers behind it, laden with 
board. It takes just three-quarters of a yard of} snow. The snow-scene can be painted on, also, 
satin, half a yard wide, the same quantity of} if preferred. 
sateen. Baste the outside and inside on the} Fold the case and sew the corners together 
card-board, and overhand the edges together; } firmly; sew brass rings on it to hang it up by; 
finish the edge with a cord. fasten a large bow of satin ribbon on the corner. 
A chromo of a pretty little winter-scene is} Any other picture, however, will do, instead of 
made as thin as possible, by soaking it in warm } the winter-scene. 
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BOY’S SAILOR-SUIT, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, here, a pretty as well as seasonable 
costume for a little boy, say four or five years 
old; a sailor-suit, suitable for summer wear, 
even though the little fellow never goes sailing. 
It consists of seven pieces, viz: 

1. Hatr or Front or Jacket. 





2. Har or Back or Jacket. 

8. Hatr or Vest-Front. 

4. Back Hatr or Lee or Pants. 
6. Front Hatr or Lea or Pants. 
6. Har or CoLiar. 

7.. SLEEVE. 


Note that the vest-front is & small piece a 
in under the jacket, to fit into the neck where the ; 
jacket-collar turns open. The letters and black } 
dots show how the pieces join. ; 

The suit is made of navy-blue flannel or cloth, } 
and trimmed with braid. The bit of vest is uf } 
blue and white striped flannel. The anchor may ; 
or may not be braided upon the left arm, as seen } 
in illustration. Pointed cuffs. 

We also give, on the Supplement, a beautiful i 
and new design for a pillow-sham. 
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LAVENDER DISTAFF: SACHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an original , weave, with a narrow taste ribbon, in and out of 
design for a sachet of lavender. Gather the each stem, basket-fushion. Do this until you 
blossoms, with the long stems, at the time when ; have the proper size of the distaff. We give the 
the lavender is at its full bloggom andrwhile it is : illustration full size, Ornament, as seen, with 
fresh and green. Cut the stems as long as pos- : bows of the narrow ribbon: pale-pink, blue, lav- 
sible, making a bunch of stems aboutias thick as ; ender, yellow, or two colors together may be 
your forefinger; tie close to the blossoms; then ; used, as the taste may suggest. This is an en- 
turn the stems over the blossonis amd begin to: tirely new design. 
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COLORED PATTERN: DESIGN FOR PORTFOLIO, Ero. 





BY MRS. SANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number, we give a beautiful ; The work is to be done in outline-stitch, but, if 
original design, & la Japanese, for the back of a } a rich effect be wished, the flowers, birds, dragon- 
pertfolin, ste., etc., eta. ‘flies, etc., can be done solid. This design is 

(82) 
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LAUNDRY-BAG.—SILVER BROOCH. 83 








particularly effective on linen, with the waved , tuted for the linen, the waved lines being still in 
lines and circles executed in gold-colored floss or } gold thread, and the flowers, birds, ete., in their 
gold thread, and all the rest in black, which } natural colors. The design may also be used 
gives it the appearance of an etching... But, if a} for a table-scarf and various other purposes, ac- 
richer effect be wished, blue satin may be substi- } cording to one’s taste. . 





LAUNDRY-BAG. 





BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 
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= We give, here, a design for a 
= laundry-bag, which will be found 
= extremely convenient. It is to 
= ‘be hung on the inside of a 
=  closet-door. 
= It is formed of two pieces: 
= one measuring twenty inches in 
4} width and thirty in length, and 
—— 





the other twenty in width and 
forty-in length, that allowing 
ten inches for the flap. This is 
cut in points, and the laundry- 
bag worked in outline-stitch, 
with either red or blue working- 
cotton. 

An appropriate design is 
worked with the same on the 
lower part of the bag. The flap 
is bound with worsted braid the 
color of the working-cotton. The 
bag is then joined and bound 
with the braid. 

A place to slip a stick in is 
stitched in the top of the flap, 
and a stick run in it. Screw- 
eyes are screwed in this, to 
hang it up by. If one does not 
care to embroider it, very pretty 
ones can be made of cretonne in 
the same style. 
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SILVER BROOCH: IN REPOUSSS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





A very pretty silver brooch may be made by} ‘This is done by placing the head of the nail on 
taking a half-dollar or a dollar (according to the ; the silver, and hammering on its point. This 
size you wish the brooch to be) and hammering ; forms a depression, and a succession of these con- 
it flat on a flat-iron with a small hammer. Next, ; stitutes the dots, or ground, as seen in the cut we 
smooth the edge with a file. Then take a com-{ give. This is very easily done. The tracing of 
mon nail, and with it execute the design which { the outlines of the dolphins is more difficult, but 
we give on the next page. {is done also with the nail, which workers in 























4 WALL-POCKET OR WORK-BASKET. 
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repousse calla tracer. ‘The silver medal should Le 
be fastened on a bed, to keep it firm; and this 
may be of common wood, or lead, or any other 
material not too hard. Before working, paste 
* the design on the medal. Our cut represents a { 
dollar, for, when hammered out sufficiently, the { 
standard dollar will be of that size. f 
Repousse-work is now quite the fashion. Most 
of it is more elaborate and difficult than this 
brooch, however. It is generally done in brass ; } 
but, except in large towns or their vicinity, it is 
difficult to get the rolled brass necessary or the 
different-sized tracers, etc., etc.; for an ordinary 
nail cannot be used as a tracer in all patterns. 
Personal instruction, too, is desirable, if a lady } 
would attain proficiency in the more ecxe} 
repousse-work. We may, however, give, in some 
future number, instructions in repousse-work. 








WALL-POCKET OR WORK-BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The great popularity of wall-decorations—in } 
the shape of bags, fans, or baskets—has led to} 
the lavishing of all kinds of pretty designs upon ; 
them. Our model has a basket for foundation, 
with a red silk band and gold lace laid over it} 
around the centre. The bag at the bottom is of } 
red silk or satin. Gold-colored satin ribbon bows } 
und cords, to match, complete this fantasie, add-$ 
ing three plush balls at the point. 
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EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 














These borders are useful for edging flannel 
skirts, sacques, etc.; may be worked in silk or 
linen floss. 
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TOBACCO-JAR, WITH DETAIL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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So long as gentlemen use tobacco, tobacco-jars : ii) “x WY, With 
will be nice for presents. Here is a pretty design : Hi Ha Ni S AT 
: H SON hi 
for one. : i \ ‘Mii ae 
The jar is covered with plush and ornamented i i 
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with an embroidered band, which we add, full 
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working-size, in detail. These embroideries are~ || x i NG | 

executed in silks, following the natural colors of i as AN Ne NI ui) i 

the flowers and leaves. The embroidery is aii Di Hi 
done in long stitches, called point-russe. The iD Aiillinn ae Hi) 2 
detail shows how the stitches are done. i a Fills a ‘4 I HE | 
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DESIGN FOR PILLOW-SHAM. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





On the Supplement folded in with this num-{ match to it, with the motto ‘Good-Morning.” 
ber, we give a new and beautiful design for} These designs for pillow-shams, of which we 
a pillow-sham, with the motto ‘Good-Night.”’ } generally give two every year, are very popular. 
On the Supplement for August, we shall give a} ‘“ Peterson’ is the only magazine giving them. 

Vou. XC.—5. (85) 

















EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

TAILorR-MapveE Svurirs, Corsets, Erc., Erc.—These ex- 
tremely useful dresses are as popular as ever for street- 
wear, in spite of Worth’s opposition, and will continue to 
be, because of their comfort, and especially if stylishly 
made, We fear, however, that they have done some, per- 
haps much, harm to our thoughtless young women. 
Nothing tends to set off a “good figure” so well as these 


tight-fitting garments, and the consequence is that a vain | 


woman is tempted to compress her waist and bust out of all 
natural shape by tight lacing, in order to get a “good 
figure”; and, further, to have her sleeves made so close- 
fitting that the circulation is almost stopped in the arms; 
and still more, to increase the size of the bustle to a ridicu- 
lous extent, in order to decrease the apparent size of the 
waist. If one of these tightly-laced women only knew how 
badly she looked, with her tight-sleeved arms thrust out 
from her waist, and how badly she walked, with her 
tightly-compressed hips, perhaps there would be a refor- 
mation in the way of wearing her corsets. 


The first rule to be laid down with regard to the corset, ; 
by the bye, is always to have it, if possible, a well-fitting ; 


one; the second is, neper to lace it too tightly, It should 
always be made as pliable as possible. Too many corsets 
are so stiffened up with whalebones or steels that the poor 
flesh seems to be incased in armor, and the person can 
scarcely move. Some support to the figure seems to have 


become a necessity in modern times. A stout person cer- } 


tainly needs the corset, whatever some would-be reformers 
may say; and, in this case, more bones are required than 


for a slender person. The corset should always have the { 


gussets, which support the bosom, made so deep and broad 


that the bust will not be pushed out of its natural place < 


(almost up to the throat, as we see it sometimes), but fall 
easily to where the bosom ought to be. It is cursets of this 
kind that are indelicate. Neither should the gussets be 
stiffened with whalebones, as they sometimes are, for that 
will almost always show through the dress, The length of 
the waist will depend, of course, upon whether the wearer 
is long or short waisted; but, in the present style of long- 


waisted dresses, the corset is usually cut so as to give the } 
desired appearance without detriment to the figure. The 3 
corset should fit comfortably over the hips, never compress $ 


them. Few of the women of the present day have the free 
springy walk of the young Diana. This defect is owing to 
tight lacing. Nothing injures the grace of motion so 
much. A corset should be large enough to be evenly laced, 


with a space of about three inches between the sides at the | 
back. But it must be remembered that it should not be ! 


just too tight to bring it to this space, or it will not be a 
well-fitting one, ; 

A sjJender person scarcely needs a regular corset at all. 
A well-fitting bodice of stout muslin, with a steel in front 


apd thick cords run in here and there, will amply supply | 


the place of the corset; or, if it is thought necessary to wear 


cone, let there be as few bones in it as possible. In this | 


article, we have said nothing with regard to the injury 
done to the health by tight lacing. Too often the health is 
made of secondary consideration, where the appearance is 


concerned, But we wish it could be impressed on our } 
young girls that health means beauty, and that, therefore, » 


tight lacing is a mistake, even esthetically. If the diges- 
tion is ™e6) or the vital organs pushed out of place, by 
( 


¢ tight-laced ill-fitting corsets, the health, and consequently 
, the appearance, must suffer; the girl gets red nose, her 
complexion falls off, she can no longer walk easily and 


‘ gracefully; in short, she loses, in real beauty, with every 
) day. 


Tue VENTILATION OF THE Sick-Room is all-important. 
$ Unless you wish to lessen your patient’s chances of 
recovery, you must not have a draught, especially about 
the head. Patients in a hopeful way to convalescence have 
died of the effect of a draught of cold air. Yet you must 
have ventilation, so as to change the air before it is 
breathed out, if your patient is to regain strength. A good 

fire helps the circulation of the air; or, in summer, a 

lighted lamp in the fireplace will answer that purpose. A 

screen may be used to protect the patient, if the open win- 

‘ dow lets a draught in upon him, A clothes-horse, with a 
sheet or shawl thrown over it, wonld be a sufficient 

» protection. The door should always be shut when the 

} window is open. 

; Ovr ApvERTISING-PaGEs, we would say to Ellen, adver- 
tise almost everything that a lady needs, To them we refer 
her in answer to her question. We are constantly asked, 

) by letter, as in her case, where this and that can be bought, 
when our advertising-pages, if cousulted, would save the 

; trouble of writing. These advertising-pages are a great 

) convenience to ladies who wish to order articles by mail. 

; But then they should be read first, before addressing us. 

; When, however, they do not give the information sought, 
we are always ready to give it ourselves, But first examine 

} them, 


{ To Earn A Free Copy Or Tu1s MaGazine.—In addition 


, to the clubs for which a free copy is given—see Prospectus 
‘ on second page of cover—we will seud a free copy to any- 

one getting up a club of two at $2.00 each ($4.00 in all), 
‘ ora club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 in all). This offer is 
: to oblige persons who wish to get up small clubs, and yet 
} earn a free copy. 


“THE Most CHarMING.”—The Lexington (S. C.) Dispatch 
says: “The most attractive, charming, and interesting book 
that we know of, for the ladies, is ‘ Peterson’s Magazine.” 
The June number has reached us, and is full of every 
imaginable item that can interest the sex, in poesy, 
romance, art, and fashion.” 

Tue Deticacy AND Grace of our colored pattern for 
this month cannot, we think, be surpassed. The patterns 
for May and June were beautiful, but this one is even more 
80; it is so very refined. The feeling, as will be seen, is 
Japanese, All these patterns were originally designed for 
“ Peterson.” 

“THe LITERATURE Excets.”—The Dover (Del.) Del- 
; awarean says: “‘ Peterson’s’ last number is superb. 


You 
always get the worth of your money, with it, each month. 


The literature excels that of any magazine we get.” 

Emerson NEVER Sap a finer thing than when he said: 
, “Life is not so short but that there is always time enough 
» for courtesy.” 
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NOTICES OF 





Ir Is Never Too Late To Ger Up Cuuvss for this maga- 
zine, or to subscribe for a single copy. Now is a good time 
to subscribe, especially for those who do not wish back 
numbers, as a new volume begins with this number, But 
back numbers can always be had, when persons prefer 
to begin with January. No magazine offers such fine 
premiums for getting up clubs, For example: 

Three copies for $4.50, with the large engraving, “Angel 
of Paradise,” or “ Forget-Me-Not” Album, for premium. 

Four copies for $6.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for one year for premium. 

Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy of the 
magazine for one year for premium, and either “The 
Angel of Paradise” or “ Forget-Me-Not” in addition. 

But see the Prospectus on the second page of cover. 
Specimens sent gratis, if written for in good faith, by those 
wishing to subscribe, or get up clubs. 

Pretty CoLorep Satin Puckerep Rinos, made on white 
elastic, about an inch or so in width, are very easy to make, 
and very ornamental when made. The circumference 
should be six inches. Cut the elastic to this length, stretch 
it out, sew on the colored ribbons—which should be an inch 
wider—along each edge of the elastic, then allow it to 
relapse. The satin will thus look puffed. Join it into a 
ring, and add a dainty little bow to hide the join. Mem- 
bers of the same family could each have a special color. 
Another way of making these rings is to cover a piece of 
card-board, about two inches broad, with a piece of rich- 
looking colored velvet, embroider the edge with a design in 
gold-colored filoselle, and add stars of the same at 
distances, A little piece of silk should line the ring before 
it is joined. Gold perforated card-board looks well, lined 
with a color, with a buttonholed edge of thick silk or 
shaded wool. 

How To TRANSFER PatterNns.—For the benefit of our 
new subscribers beginning with July, who may ask how 
to transfer the patterns upon the Supplement, we give the 
simplest way ef doing it: which is, to provide themselves 
with one or two sheets of thin transfer-paper, on which 
the pattern is easily traced; with another sheet of carbon- 
paper, which is laid face down upon the article to be 
stamped, then the traced pattern over it in the proper 
situation, and the whole design gone over with a sharp- 
pointed leadpencil (hard), the design will be found perfectly 
traced upon the material. We will send the carbon and 
transfer paper to anyone who may desire them. They cost 
fifteen cents per sheet each: thirty cents for two sheets, 
and six cents for postage: postage-stamps will do. 

“ Fasuions OF THE Hiaurst OrDER.”—The Centre Point 
(Ark.) Tocsin says: “ The ladies’ favorite, ‘ Peterson,’ is the 
first to reach us, laden with fresh and unusually interesting 
matter, and with fashions all of the highest order, that 
will win the admiration of all ladies of taste.” 

Keepinc “Tue Fourtu” is not yet entirely forgotten, 
especially by the little ones; and one of our engravings, 
this month, represents some school-children 
especially “ good time.” 
house. 


having an 
In the background is the school- 


“Worth Many Times Its Cost.”"—The Washington 
(D. C.) Tribune says: “*‘ Peterson’ is on hand, and, as 
usual, worth many times its cost.” No newspaper weighs 
its words, by the bye, more carefully than the Tribune. 


A “Homesicx ” Lapy.—Says a lady, renewing her sub- 
seription: “Send me my old friend: I feel homesick 
without it.” Tens of thousands hold the same opinion. 





NEW BOOKS. 
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AppiTions May Be Mape To a Cuvs at the price paid 
by the rest of the club; and, when enough additional 
names have been sent, the sender will be entitled to 
another premium or premiums. The additions may be 
made at any time, all through the year. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Violetta, A Romance after the German of Ursula Zoge Von 
Manteuffel. By Mrs. A, L. Wistar, 1 vol., 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Uo.—No translator of German or 
French novels at all approaches Mrs, Wistar. She has the 
rare faculty of preserving the spirit of the original, while 
changing foreign idioms into English ones, as if the story 
had been written firstin English, instead of in another lan- 
guage. More than this, she has an exceptional instinct as 
to what will suit the public taste, so that she invariably 
selects for trauslation stories that are sure to be popular. 
As a proof of this, of the thirty novels she has translated, 
not one hus been a failure. The story just issued, though 
not quite as fascinating as “ The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” 
the first of her translations, is a love-story of the very best 
kind, full of romantic incidents, and ending happily, as all 
love-stories should, we think. 

Monte Cristo’s Duughier, 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers.—Whoever has read “ Monte Cristo,” 
that most wonderful of romances, will wish to read this, 
the sequel, not only to it, but to “ Edmond Dantes,” which 
was itself a sequel to “Monte Cristo.” The volume is 
printed in fair legible type, on fine cream-colored paper, 
and is in striking contrast to the almost illegible publica- 
tions now so common, which have nothing to recommend 
them but their cheapness. 

The Wreckers, A Social Study. By George Thos. Dowling. 
lvol.,12mo, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—A novel, us 
the author frankly states, “ with a purpose.” As a rule, we 
do not approve of such novels, fur it is not true art, we 
think, to write dogmatically, A story should be a story, 
and notasermon. Nevertheless, we make an exception in 
favor of this fiction. The volume is illustrated, 

Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses for Young Chil- 
dren. By Horace Grant. 1 vol., 16mo, Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—A very excellent little English treatise on this 
subject, originally published under the superintendence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
edited for the American public by Willard Small. 

A’ Winter in Central America and Mexico. By Helen J. 
Sanborn. 1 vol.,12mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The author 
of this charming book went to Central America, in 
company with her father, who was called there by business. 
The result is a graphic, instructive, and entertaining 
volume, which we cannot commend too highly. 

Down the West Branch. By Captain Charles A. J. Farrar. 
lvol,12mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A narrative of a trip 
through one of the wildes€ regions of Maine, by certain 
¢ members of the “ Lake and Forest Club.” 
taining book. 
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; A very enter- 
It is also illustrated, and illustrated well. 

One of the popular “Lake and Forest” series. 

Count Royal. A Story of Cross-Currents, By 8. Baring 
; Gould. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—A 
3 fresh installment of that popular series, “ Lippincott’s 
; Twentyfive-Cent Novels.” The author is already favorably 
§ known by his “ John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” etc., etc. 
$ So English. An Idle Sketch. By a Mun of the World. 
1 vol., 12mo. New York: Cherony Printing and Publishing 
Company.—A story of very considerable merit, which we 
can honestly recommend as good reading. 

Forgotten Meanings. By Alfred Waites. 1 vol., 16mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—aA little treatise designed to show 
$ the original meaning of many words now forgotten or used 
{in an entirely different sense, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Now Is Tue Time To Susscrise for “ Peterson,” begin- 
ning either with this number or with the January number, 
as you may prefer. In no other way can you get so much 
for your money. “ Peterson” is now the only lady’s-book 
that gives real steel-engravings, real steel fashion-plates } 
colored by hand, monthly colored patterns, etc., etc. It is 
also the only one that gives first-class original stories, and 
not second-rate ones, those copied at second hand. Its 
writers are always the best of their kind: among them, 3 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Mrs. Jane G. Austin, Frank Lee H 

2 
$ 
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Benedict, Alice Bowman, Mrs. John Sherwood, Marietta 

Holley, Edgar Fawcett, etc., etc., etc. As in the case of its 

stories, so in all other departments: all is the best of its : 
kind. No expense is spared to make it so, moreover. } 
Whatever it promises, it fulfils. Now, every family should ’ 
take a magazine: and, of all those for the family or 
ladies, “‘ Peterson,” we claim, is the cheapest and best. The 
Raleigh (N. C.) Spirit of the Age sums up the general } 
verdict, when it recommends this magazine above all ; 
others; because, as it says, “it is filled with the best of } : 
reading-matter, and bright illustrations that cannot fail to 
make it attractive to the ladies; and, for that matter, to the 
general reader. We heartily recommend it,” it adds, “to 
all.” See the second page of cover, for the terms to clubs 
and the premiums for getting up clubs. No other maga- ; ; 
zine offers such inducements. Why not get up a club, or { 
send us at least one subscriber? ‘If every friend of 

“Peterson” would procure merely one subscriber, we } 
should add more than a hundred thousand to our list at 
once. 3 


Breap Without Yeast.—It is a well-known fact that 
bread made with yeast, if eaten before it becomes stale, 
ferments again in the stomach, producing indigestion and 
numerous other complaints, Bread raised with Royal > 
Baking-Powder, instead of yeast, is entirely without this ; 
defect; but, on the contrary, is one of the most effectual » 
preventives of indigestion or dyspepsia. By the use of the 3 
Royal Baking-Powder, the saccharine properties’ of the 5 
flour, which are destroyed by fermentation with yeast, 


are preserved, and the bread is made more nutritious, Ten 


per cent. more bread is baked—because of this saving— ¢ 
from the same quantity of flour. $ 
The Royal Baking-Powder will also make sweet white 2 


bread from an inferior quality of flour, a property ; 
possessed by no other leavening-agent. Thus, much flour 
that is dark in color, or from other cause is considered 
below the finer grades, and therefore much cheaper, can be 
utilized and turned into a perfectly sweet and wholesome ‘ 
bread. Nor can bitter bread ever result from the use of ; 
too much, or more than the required quantity, of Royal 
Baking-Powder; as, whether used in small or large } 
quantities, its proportions are in such exact equivalents that , 
they always neutralize each .other. Bread made in this § 
way does not require mixing over-night, but may be } 
prepared ready for the oven in a few minutes; an advan- 
tage that will be readily appreciated by every house- 
keeper. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


B@-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
FRUIT DESSERTS. 
Cherry Tart.—Take one quarter-pound of flour, rub ate 


{ to boil. 


cover; put one and a half pounds of cherries, picked from 
their stalks—stoned, if preferred—into a pie-dish with a 
small quantity of moist sugar; cut a strip from the paste, 
moisten the edge of the dish with the paste-brush, and lay 
the strip on to it, moisten the strip of paste; put on the 


} cover, press the edges together, trim them neatly, and 


ornament the border; sprinkle the paste with water, cover 
it with powdered loaf-sugar, and bake about half an hour, 
The top of tart, when cooked, may be brushed over with 
the white of an egg beaten up with a little finely-powdered 
sugar; it must then be put into the oven for a few minutes 
just to take color. 

Raspberry and Currant Sponge.—One pound of loaf-sugar, 
five eggs, one pint of raspberries, two ounces of gelatine, 
one pint of currants. Boil the gelatine, until perfectly 
dissolved, in half a pint of water. Bruise the fruit and 
stand it over the fire, with a very little water and the 


; sugar, until it is sufficiently cooked to squeeze through a 


jelly-bag. Strain through the bag into a large basin, 
Strain the gelatine through a sieve. When both are cool, 
mix well together, and add the whites only of the eggs, 
well beaten. Whisk all together half an hour, and stand 
on ice to cool. Eat with cream. 

Fruit Tart.—Stone some cherries, greengages, or plums, 
and stew them for an hour, with plenty of sugar and half 
a tumblerful of water. Make a short paste with the white 
of one and the yolks of three eggs, an ounce of butter, an 
ounce of sugar, a pinch of salt, a little water and flour, 
quant. suff. Roll it out to the thickness of a penny-piece, 
line a tourte mold with it, uniting the joins with white of 
egg, fill it with rice, and bake it. When done, remove the 


‘ rice, put in the stewed fruit, and serve. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Really Good Yeast.—So many housekeepers complain of 
the difficulty of getting really good yeast, that we give here 
a receipt that has been very highly recommended, It is 
to take six good-sized potatoes, wash and pare them, and 
boil them in two quarts of water with a handful of hops, 
the latter in asmall bag kept for the purpose. When quite 
soft, take them out, mash fine, and pour upon them the 


’ water in which they were boiled, adding a little water for 
} what may have boiled away, and also half a cupful of salt 


and same ot white sugar. When covled down to a luke- 
warm temperature, add one cupful of yeast to ferment it 
with. You will fin@ now that it works like beer, and, 
having been covered closely and kept in a warm place, im 
the course of five or six hours the entire surface will be 


’ covered with fine bubbles, which indicate that it is ready 
? for use. 


It should now be bottled and put in the cellar, 
where it will keep a long time. The bottles must not be 
corked tightly at first, or they will be liable to burst. 

Damsons, to botile—Fill the bottles with damsons, and 
add to each bottle half a pound of castor-sugar. Put the 
bottles in cold water in a large pan on the fire, where they 
must remain for half an hour after the damsons have begun 
When boiled, let them cool, cork down tightly, and 
tie bladder over corks, and keep in a very dry place. Care 
should be taken that no bruised fruit is put in. Whilst 
the bottles are on the fire, hay should be put between them 
to keep them from breaking. 

Pickled Cherries.—Pick over your cherries, remove all 
the specked ones, Put them into a jar, and pour over 
them as much hot vinegar and sugar as will cover them; 
to each gallon of vinegar, allow four pounds of sugar. 
Boil and skim it, and pour it hot over the fruit. Let it 
stand a week, then pour off the vinegar and boil it as 
before; pour it hot over the cherries a second time. As 
soon as they are cold, tie them closely. 
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it two ounces of butter and two ounces of powdered sugar, { Pickled Tomatoes.—Take one peck of ripe tomatoes, prick 
add the heaten-up yolk of an egg with a pinch of salt, and : them with a large needle, and lay them in strong salt and 
enough milk or water to inake the flour into a paste, roll it ; water eight days. Then take them out of the brine, and 
out thin, about two inches larger than the pie-dish it is to { lay them in vinegar and water for twentyfour hours, 
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Scald « dozen small onions in vinegar, and stand the whole 
away to get cold. Drain the tomatoes, and add them to the’ 
cold onions and vinegar, with two wineglassfuls of mustard- 
seed and an ounce of cloves, 


Raspberry Jelly.—Dissolve one ounce of gelatine in half a ° 


pint of water, add three-quarters of a pint of raspberry 
syrup, with a spoonful of lemon-juice, or fifteen grains of 
tartaric acid, boil and skim, and pour it into the mold. 
Raspberry or Blackberry Vinegar.—Take a jar of vinegar 
and fill it with fruit; let it stand for three days; strain, 


and for every pint of juice add one pound of sugar; boil / 


up once and skim: bottle and seal. 
INVALID COOKERY. 

Clear Beef-Jelly—Make some very strong beef-tea in 
the usual manner, cutting the beef into small pieces, and 
putting it into a jar in the oven for several hours; strain it 
off into a basin, let it get cold, and then surround the basin 


with ice. A teaspoonful of the iced jelly to be given ata $ 


time. This is excellent when hot liquids cannot be swal- 
lowed; and a little isinglass may be added, to increase 
the nutritious properties of the beef. 

Gum-Arabic Water—This is good for irritation of the 
throat and constant cough. Put one ounce of the finest 
gum-arabic into an earthenware jar, with two ounces of 
sugar-candy and a pint of water; set it in a saucepan 
of water, and stir it occasionally until dissolved. Keep it 
hot, as it should be taken hot. Milk may be substituted 
for water, if preferred. e 

Almond Milk.—This is useful in cases of inflammation. 
Pound two ounces of sweet almonds and four bitter almonds 
in a mortar, mixing them with a little orauge-flower water. 
Put them into a jug, pour over them a pint of cold water, 
and let it stand for twelve hours, stirring occasionally. 
Then strain through a fine sieve, and sweeten the milk 
with sugar-candy. 

Lemon-Whey.—Cut a lemon in half, and squeeze the juice 


into half a pint of boiling milk, put on to the fire in a small ¢ 


saucepan. Let the milk and lemon-juice boil together for 
a few minutes until they curdle. Then strain it through 
an ordinary pointed strainer into a basin, and add a little 
sifted sugar. This can be taken hot or cold. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
“ExceL. ANY OTHER oF Its Kinp.”—The Warrenburg 
(Ill.) Times says: “ Peterson for May opens with a beautiful 


steel-engraving, ‘At the Opera’; Peterson’s engravings far } 


excel those of any other magazine of its kind. There is a 
lovely colored daisy border, also, for a table-cloth. Take it 
all in all, Peterson is still ahead.” 

PERFECT SATISFACTION With any article on the part of a 
discriminating constituency is unimpeachable evidence of 
its worth, and this expresses precisely the condition of 
affairs respecting the rich and elegant Cashmere Bouquet 
Perfume, made by Messrs. Colgate & Co. They are the 
preferred perfumes of the period. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
To Save Lives From Fire.—So many persons lose their 


lives by their clothes catching fire and their own loss of ‘ 


presence of mind, or that of their families, that we think 
the following hints may be of service. In the first place, 
remember that fire cannot burn without air; so, to exclude 
the air—to smother the fire, in fact—is even a surer way of 


putting it out than pouring water on the flames; because it ‘ 


takes a long time to thoroughly drench a person with 


water as one stands up, and until that is done the fire goes < 


on burning; but, if you lie down and roll, you can effect- 
ually quench the flames in a few seconds. 
. 
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3 In the same way, if'a child catch fire, clasp it fearlessly 
$ to you, flames next to you, and lie down with it. If you 
; do not press it closely to you, you will not be ableto put out 
$ the fire; but, as you lie beside it, wrap it tightly in your 
own flannel skirts, and, if-only you can roll it on to the 
flames, you will at once extinguish them. No one, when 
she discovers she is on fire, can possibly, in that moment of 
; terror and agony, think out then the best course of action; 
so make up your mind beforehand, that, with the discov- 
ery of the flames, you will lie down and roll. Of course, if 
possible, roll on the carpet or some other woolen material, 
¢ and not on a cotton one. Or, better still, wrap yourself up 
in a woolen rug or blanket. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
49> Everything relating to this department should be 
' addressed “Puzzle Editor,” P&rerson’s MaGazine, P.-O, 
Box 328, Marblehead, Mass, 





No. 282 —Cross-Worp Enigma, 
[To “ Nefaro.”’] 
My first is in arm, but not in hand, 
My second’s in run, but not in stand, 
My third is in spring, but not in fall. 
My fourth is in tire, but not in pall. 
My fifth is in face, but not in heart. 
My whole is a most agreeable art. 
Boston, Mass, IOLANTHE, 
No. 283.—Ricut Ruomporp. 

Across: 1. Pertaining to dew. 2. Proceeding from the 
sun. 3. Healed. 4. A plant. 5. A convention. 

Down: 1, A letter. 2. A bone. 3. An imaginary bird. 
4. An astringent mineral substance. 5, Ancient houseliold- 
§ gods of Rome. 6. To confide. 7..A Russian river, 8. A 
> word expressing negation. 9. A letter. 
: East Brady, Pa. 
¢ 
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Sr. Eno. 
No. 284.—DovunLe Acrostic, 
1. Agrain. 2. A dwelling-place. 3. A native of Italy. 
4. An alarm-bell. 5. Small. 6. A city of Scotland. 
27. Latin for “I.” 8. A city of France. 
$ My primals form the name of an American poet, and 
my finals the name of an English poet. 
; York, Pa, 
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Answers Next Month. 
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No.'2.—CvTaneovs Ervprrons. 

The chafing of the skin is quite common in infants, even 
with the greatest care on the part of mothers. When it 
starts behind the ears, folds of the neck beneath the skin, or 
in the groins, it often spreads with great rapidity, so that 
in a few days the vicinal cuticle is involved in a deep-red, 

often rawish condition, and very moist. It often originates 
$ from want of cleanliness, of drying the parts after washing, 
or the use of irritating soaps. The writer is inclined to 
believe that the best brand of imported white castile-soap 
‘ is the very best. Possibly, “ Pears’ Soap,” from some late 
: trials, may prove superior. 

3 The cure of these cases is readily effected by cleanliness, 
dryness, nursing or feeding the babe properly, washing 
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gently with one of the soaps above mentioned, drying the § 
parts well, and keeping them dry by dusting with bismuth } 
as often as they show moisture—or, should this agent fail, 
then resort to “ Mineral Earth” of the Baltimore Pharmacy 
Association. Not unfrequently, however, the secretions of 
the child’s stomach, or its digestion, are depraved by the 
censurable habit of frequent nursing. No infant’s stomach 
can be healthy, or digestion carried on healthfully, when } 
nursed a dozen or a score of times a day and several times 
during the night. The milk sours, ferments, and no one 
portion digests before additions are made. Two, three, and 
four hours should always elapse between nursings, accord- } 
ing to the age of the infant. This rule is more important 5 
than medicine; for, if observed, little or no medicine is 
needed, 


5 
5 


Boracic acid, in fine powder, one and a half drachms, N 
mixed with one ounce of vaseline, and applied by means of 
a stiff feather or camel’s-hair pencil, two or three times } 
a day, is an excellent cool soothing unguent, and babes ‘ 
generally remain very quiet while it is being applied. 
It is also a good application to humor about the toes of } 
adults with foetid odor, castile-soap and water being first 2 
applied, of course. 

We wish to add a few words to ladies who are troubled ° 
with pimples, blotches, and an ugly skin, a recurrent sick- ; 
headache, a tendency to become “bilious,” or prone to a 
disordered stomach, and say to them plainly that they will 
have to endure the unsightliness of the former, and suffer 
periodically from the latter, unless they call a halt, resolve § 
at once to take up the cross and deny themselves of all } 
pernicious food, as rich pastry (pies and cakes), preserves, ; 
cheese, salted meat and fish—beef and codfish excepted, } 
when well boiled—pork, sausage, and all high-seasoned } 
food, as dressing of roast of any kind, cucumber-pickles, > 
boiled cabbage (an especial abomination), and all meat, } 
potatoes, etc., fried in lard or grease. ; 

They must also sleep regularly eight to nine hours 
nightly, say from 9 P.M. to 6 A.M. in winter, while from 
10 P.M. to 5 A.M. in summer may suffice. In addition to 
this, they must bathe or sponge the whole body daily, at 
least in summer, with soft water, in which there should be 3 
a little soda, or castile or Pears’ soap, and take suitable 3 
exercise in the open air. 3 

In other words, they must eat regularly, and only three } 
meals per day, of plain easily-digested food, sleep regularly 3 
in well-ventilated rooms, bathe frequently, with smart } 
friction, and take plenty of outdoor exercise, short of 3 
fatigue. 





PAINTING ON Doors, as we said in our June number, is 
now much affected by amateurs. In addition to the hints 
on the subject given in that number, we add some sugges- 
tions for the coloring and decoration of doors and panels, 
as a guide for those to whom the harmonizing of colors { 
does not come easily. 

For instance, in a drawing-room in which there is a 
quantity of white wood, and of which the walls were 
papered or painted a pale tint, such as creamy-white or 
delicate yellow, it would be in excellent taste to have the 
doors colored a creamy-white, with silver panels, on which 2 
sprays of small yellow orchids (odontoglossum) would be 
strewn. In a room decorated with darker and more 
Oriental coloring, the woodwork of the apartment being in ; 
dull Pompeian-red, one could make a warm harmonious $ 
combination by placing panels of dusky gold in the red 
door, and painting thereon a spirited design of yellowish- } 
red chrysanthemums. Blue draperies, furniture, or vases 
would be found necessary, in such a room, to give the 3 
requisite coclness siemanded by the eye amidst such bright 
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ART.—FASHIONS 


} white with a pale daffodil-yellow. 


FOR JULY. 








on 
generous tones. A much softer, tenderer scheme of color 
might be composed by associating a pale yellowish-pink 
with soft mignonette-green. Doors of the darker tint 
might have panels of faint salmun-pink, but both these 
colors must be carefully chosen, or the result would not be 
happy. On the panels, a bough of an apple-tree in full 
blossom would be an admirable and appropriate decorative 
subject. 

Black doors and woodwork look extremely well in some 
richly-colored rooms—for instance, they would be admir- 
able where the walls were colored or hung in deep greenish- 
gold tints. Such sable doors should have gilt panels, on 
which orange-colored flowers or fruit would be the most 


; suitable: a bough of orange-tree, with fruit and leaves, 
> yellow and fire-colored nasturtiums, with their foliage, ete. 


Orange, of not too violent a tone, in combination with 


} creamy-white, is in high favor in artistic circles just now. 


Doors of white might have oranges, with their waxen 
blossoms and glossy green leaves, depicted on the panels, 


> Dark dullish-brown harmonizes capitally with warm Vene- 


tian-red, but it requires some blue near it to be quite 
agreeable to the cultivated eye. Doors of dark-brown, 
with panels of the brighter color, might have a design of 
conventional corn-flowers in a good shade of china-blue, or 
the design, say that of a branch of a cherry-tree, might be 
put in with gold paint. 

A charmingly fresh effect may be obtained by combining 


White doors, with 


; panels of the brighter tint, might have white flowers 


strewn overthem, Gold always looks well in juxtaposition 
with a bronze-green, the yellow tone in the green being 
the means of bringing the gold and the green together, 
In a bronze-colored door, we might have gilt panels, with 
medieval figures painted in, the tones of the dresses being 
kept to warm dark colors, such as russet, dark-peacock, 
dull-red or olive-green. 

In a room in which the prevailing tint was a pale sea- 
green, one could make a delightful combination by placing 
silvery panels in doors of sea-green, and depicting thereon 
boughs of pink apple-blossoms, Another exquisite combi- 
nation is that of mauvish-pink rhododendron-color, with 
turquoise-blue and olive-green, the latter just sugyested 
and no more. For instance, in doors colored a! over with 
a faint rhododendron-tirt, one could have a good design 
of stiff conventional flowers in pale-blue, the le ves and 
stalks in very soft green. This mauvish-pink tint would 
be very effective and original for a whole room. 

Very artistic panels for doors may also be made by 
painting with gold paint on common crash or Noman satin, 
and afterward outlining the pattern with crewel-stitch in 
gold silk. This is, of course, all done before the panel is 
fixed in the door, which may be done with small nails, and 
finished off either with a narrow gilt beading or one which 
matches the door in tint. A capital panel may be made by 
thickly covering a piece of common gray crash with cherry 
leaves and stalks, painted in gold ovér yellow ochre, and 
outlining the whole with gold crewel-silk. Satin 
Roman satin can be used for the same purpose. 


or 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fic. 1.—Hovse-Dress, or GRAyISH-GREEN 
skirt is in long plaits on the front, where they 
what in fan-shape at the bottom. The pancls are of silk, 
ornamented with beads, of the color of the dress. The 
panels are also wider at the bottom than at the top. 


Sirk. The 
open some- 


$ Another plait is on the back part of each panel, and the 


back of the skirt is but slightly draped. The bodice has a 

small postilion behind, is pointed in front, with a vest of 

the beaded silk. This is a beautiful model for a black silk 

dress. Trimmings of colored beads, which can be sewed on 
e 
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the dress-material, can usually be procured in the large 
shops, but are expensive if fine. 

Fig. 11.—EveninG-Dress, oF Pink SurAH. The founda- 
tion-skirt has a plain piece of the surah on the bottom, as 
well as in front, over which white flounces are draped ; the 
sides of the skirt, which open over the lace front, are plain, 
with revers toward the back; the back falls in full folds 
and is undraped. The bodice is of emerald-green velvet, 
cut rather high and pointed back and front, has falls of 
white lace for sleeves, is edged with a gold cord, and has 
the bottom cut in round scallops. 

Fig 11.—Hovuse-Dress, oF MAUVE CANVAS, FIGURED AND 
Piain. The skirt is of the figured canvas, with a plaiting 
on the front, at the bottom, of the plain. It is full at the 
back, but is not draped. The pointed paniers are of the 
plain canvas, trimmed with lace. The bodice is also of 
the plain material, with revers of the same and a straight 
plastron of the figured. 

Fic. 1v.—Eventnc-Dress For a YouXa Lapy. The 
underdress is of pink silk, and the overdress is of white 
gauze figured with pink, The bottom of the silk skirt has 
a narrow knife-plaiting. The gauze is lightly draped over 
the underskirt—held in its place, here and there, by invis- 
ible stitches. The bodice is fall and round at the waist, 
with a narrow pink belt, with which a wide brocaded sash 
is worn. The neck of the bodice has a puffing of the 
gauze, with pink bows on the shoulders, 

Fic. v,—Evenine-Dress, oF SporreD Nun’s-VEILING. 
The skirt is laid in narrow straight plaits. The bodice is 


pointed back and front, and is trimmed, both back and 2 


front, with a white watered ribbon. The vest is of the 
veiling, laid in plaits, ‘The sleeves are also plaited, The 
collar is of watered ribbon, as well as the broad sash which 
is carelessly twisted in the front below the bodice. 

Fig. vi.—WaALkine-Dress, For THE SEASIDE. The 
underskirt is of dark-blue and dark-red striped flannel. 
The overskirt is of dark-blue serge, long, full in front, and 
draped at the left side. Full bodice, high fall sleeves, and 
a waistband that crosses in front. The collar is of the 
striped material. 

Fic. vit.—Eveninc-Bopice, oP Light-Pink Satin MErR- 
VEILLEUX, brocaded with delicate pale-green flowers; the 
plastron is of pale-green surah, and a plaiting of Mechlin 
lace falls from the collar. 

Fig. vul.—New StyLe or Parasot. The lining is of the 
thinnest lemon-colored silk, and over this is a plaiting of 
black figured lace. A row of black lace finishes the edge, 

Fic. 1X.—WALKING-DREss, OF GRAY AND Brown STRIPED 
Canvas. The skirt and bodice are of the striped canvas, 
and the overdress, sleeves, and plastron are of plain gray 
canvas. The skirt is put on to the bodice in full plaits, and 
it ix gathered up on the left side. This style of dress is 
only suitable for slender figures. Hat of gray straw, 
trimmed with brown and gray striped ribbon. 

Fics. X AND x1.—New StyLe or Dressinc THE Harr, 
front and back view. This is called the Récamier style, 
after the celebrated beauty, and was the fashion of the 
earlier part of this century. It has lately been revived 
in Paris. 

Fig. xu1.—ANoTHER New Styte or Dressine THE Harr, 
in which puffs must be used, without the hair is very abun- 
dant: 

Fig. xttr. —Hovse-Dress, oF DARK-BLUE Nun’s-VEILING 
AND DarK-BuivE Fovtarp, FieureD Wirn Rep FLowers. 


The foulard skirt is edged with a narrow knife-plaiting of 


plain blue silk. The nun’s-veiling only forms an apron- 


front, as the foulard is made full at the back, and only has 


the addition of a long broad sash, shot with blue and red. 


The fall vest is of the veiling, and the figured foulard bodice 
is cut in leaf-points at the waist. Collar is shot, red and 


blue, like the sash. 
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3 Chantilly lace, and trimmed with a cluster of yellow roses 
and buds. 

Fic. xv.—Batninc-Dress For a LittLe Girt. It is 
made of white flannel, and trimmed with three rows of 
blue braid. 

Fic. xv1.—Batnine-Dress For a LrrrLe Gir. It is 

’ made of crimson serge, and is finished with white machine- 
3 stitching. 
Fig, XV11.—WALKING-DREss, OF OLIVE-GREEN ZEPHYR, 
3 Figurep With Du1t-Pinx. The skirt has a wide panel on 
the left side, which is trimmed with large buttons. The 
front has a pointed shawl-drapery, and the back is also 
loosely draped. The pointed bodice has collar, cuffs, plastron, 
and revers of olive-green silk. Hat of cream-colored straw, 
trimmed with olive-green velvet and honeysuckle. 

Fig. xvit1.—Woman’s BatuinG-Dress, oF Navy-BLvE 
SerGe, trimmed with scarlet braid and bone buttons. The 
blouse has a yoke and sailor-collar. 

Fig. x1x.—CuiLp’s Hat, or Cuestnut-Brown Straw, 
trimmed with dark-brown velvet and two stiff feathers. 

Fic, xx.—Cuemiserre, oF Wuite Crfpe-Lisse, with 
standing collar, edged with pearl beads. Three rows of 
these beads ornament the front. 

Fig. xx1.—Visitinc-Dress, oF CREAM-COLORED Nvn’s- 
Verminc. The front of the skirt has one large panel, the 
side is laid in plaits, and it is shorter behind, where it is 
i cut out in leaf-shaped points, falling over a wide plaited 
? flounce. The deep apron-front is full, and is also cut out 
$ in leaf-shaped points. These points must be lined, to make 
them firm. A broad cream-colored sash, with large roses 
? embossed upon it, falls over the back of the skirt.’ The 
‘ jacket is quite plain. Cream-colored straw hat, faced with 
3 green velvet. A roll of green velvet around the brim, and 
a bunch of pink roses and buds on the front. 

Fic. xx11.—Hovst-Dress, 0F CREAM-COLORED DELAINE, 
; Sporrep With Dark-Bive. The underskirt is plain. The 
; tunic is faced with dark-blue surah, and is turned up at the 
$ left side, so as to show the facing. The bodice is full. The 
3 yoke, collar, belt, and cuffs are of dark-blue velvet. The 
; yoke is pointed back and front. 
$ GENERAL Remarks.—As the fashions for May and June 
3 told all that was really new in styles, there is but little to 
| in July on the subject. In the former months, the 
g 
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fashions had really been decided. Thin, very thin, woolen 
goods have, to some extent, superseded wash-materials for 
nicer dresses, as the cost and trouble of making the latter 
are quite as greatas for the former. A great deal of ribbon, 
lace, jet, or colored beads is worn, and no two gowns that 
we see appear to be trimmed at all alike, nor made in just 
the same style. There was never a time when individual 
taste could have such full play as now. 

Serviceable dresses, for those whose wardrobe is limited, can 
be made of black grenadine, canvas, etc., trimmed with jet, 
and worn with any pretty colored ribbons, changing the 
ribbons in color, so as to make the variety wished. Or, if 
the dress be made with black piece lace, it can be worn 
over black or any old colored silk gown of a bright tint 
that is no longer useful for outside wear. 

Velvet bodices, of any color that will at all harmonize 
with the skirt, may also be worn with dresses the bodices of 

> which cannot be used. In this way, one bodice may use up 
two or three old skirts. 

Two old dresses are often employed now to make one 
stylish new one, and in these days no old gown seems to 

$ come amiss for such purpose. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RveE Des Petits CHamps. 
The fashions of the day are less fussy and fragile than 


Fig. xiv.—RemBranvt Hat, made of black Spanish or } they have been in past spring seasons. There is also a 
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positive return toward pronounced colors, instead of the 
faded tints that have been popular for so long. Violet and 
dark-blue are among the colors that are most liked. There 
is a new gray, called zinc-gray, that is a good deal used for 
full costumes, with gloves and boots to match, . The hat 
worn with this shade is usually a black straw, trimmed 
with a cluster of lilac, and a bunch of lilac is worn at the 
corsage. Skirts are made in various styles, no one mode 
being emphatically enforced. Those with the tunic open 
at each side, and highest at the left side, are very fashion- 
able. The underskirt may be in velvet or in velvet-striped 
pekin, or may be covered with pinked flounces, or else 
trimmed with bands of velvet or with bias bands of silk 
or crape running around the skirt. The tunic may be 
either draped in front, or laid in long flat plaits. The 
style of looping the underskirt at the back is being re- 
vived. The wide Directoire sash has been introduced on 
some late toilettes: it is in soft-finished satin or satin- 


duchesse, and is, laid in flat folds around the waist, being ° 


tied in «a large bow behind. It is extremely trying to 
any figure that is not of exceptional height and slender- 
ness; but, on a wearer of that style, it is undeniably 
graceful and picturesque. The lace frontage of evening- 
dresses is now continued from the skirt up the corsage, 
a vest in lace folds always being worn with a skirt-front 
in draperies of lace. Corsages are now extensively made 
with chemisettes of crape introduced, or with vests of crape 
folds or in fine-patterned piqué. For walking-dress, a 
costume in gray or dark-blue cloth, with the jacket-corsage 
opening in front on a piqué chemisette made exactly like 
@ man’s shirt-bosom and closed with tiny studs in gold or 
mother-of-pearl, is considered stylish. A linen collar and 
a hand-tied cravat complete the costume, which is piquantly 
masculine in its effect. Sometimes the skirt-front is made 
in a cream-grounded foulard, strewn with very small 
colored designs, A very pretty watering-place dress for a 
young girl is. made in taffeta, striped with white and with 
some delicate fashionable color, such as pale blue or pink 
alternately, and made up in combination with plain silk of 
the same hue as the colored stripes. The corsage is open 
in front, and is made of the striped silk, cut on the bias 
and crossing in front, the point of the crossed frontage 
being met by a bow of solid-colored ribbon, A low- 
necked vest of the plain silk is set in the upper part of the 
corsage. The underskirt is laid in flat full plaits. The 
overskirt of the striped silk is draped in front, and cut up 
at the left side. The back of this tunic is formed of full 
draperies of the plain silk, and is caught by a bow of ribbon 
just beneath the waist. In pale-pink and white for a 
brunette, or pale-blue aud white for a blonde, this toilette 
is very charming. For a black gauze or grenadine dress, 
or for one in soft-finished, duchesse satin or surah, a single 
panel for the left side of, the skirt, and a pointed vest in 
front of the corsage, with a similar pointed piece let in at 
the back, all closely and elaborately embroidered with fine 
jet beads, form an effective trimming. Jet is, in fact, more 
fashionable than ever, and so are all kinds of embroideries 
and dangling ornaments—known as pampilles—in gold, 
and steel, and silver, and pearl beads, These, on net or 
lace, form most effective trimming. Collar-necklaces of 


jet beads are worn with dresses trimmed with jet, and come { 


in blue or bronze-colored jet, to match the trimming of 
dresses adorned with passementerie or embroideries of 
those colors, These necklaces are composed of a wide 
band of beads to encircle the throat, with fringes and 


pendants in various styles falling over the fromt of the } 


corsage. They are never worn with low-necked dresses, 
but are clasped around the band of a high corsage, 
superseding the need of any plaitings or rufflings around 
the throat. 

Bonnets and hats continue unchanged in style; but 
some novelties are shown for trimming, which is worn as 
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} high and pointed as ever. ‘The tall leaves of the cactys or 
prickly pear form one of these new garnitures, and their 
pale-green color, smooth surface, and serrated pointed 

} Shape make them very picturesque and artistic-looking, 

) Clusters of artificial red peppers are also worn, their 

3 brilliant scarlet color making them very effective on black 

) lace or dark straw bonnets. These are worn “ en aigrette” 

2 at the side of the hat or bonnet, as well asin front. Fruit 

} will be a good deal worn, in place of flowers: black and 

) red cherries, black, white, and scarlet currants, tufts of 

} blackberries, and branches of plums being imitated in 

; tantalizing perfection. Some of the new full-dress bonnets 

; are very pretty, one being in pale-pink crape, its sole trim- 

} ming being composed of pins, with large balls for heads, in 

§ silver filigree. Another was in lilac tulle, powdered with 

» gold, the trimming a cluster of lilac. 

An innovation for trimming walking-dresses is to have 
the vest, cuffs, and collar in undressed kid, in a hue match- 
ing the color of the cloth or woolen dress, But this style 
is too warm for wear in midsummer, and will do better for 
winter costumes, 

The new parasols of the season are mounted on very 
long sticks, so as not to damage the high-trimmed head- 
gear of their fashionable possessors. They are mostly in 
colored gauzes, made up very full, and have handles in 
oxydized silver or in antique Dresden china, They are 
very elegant, but not very useful, as neither are those in 
} Chantilly lace, made up over black chenille. The ever- 
; useful sun-umbrella is shown with thick bamboo sticks, 
} and coverings of dark-red or dark-blue silk. 

The hair is now dressed very high, with a flat bow-knot 
formed of the ends of the back hair, arranged on the top 
part of the back of the head. The front hair is worn 
2 slightly waved or curling over the brow. The back of 
the head is now the place for attaching al] ornaments in 
; diamonds or Rhine-stones, such as pins with jeweled 
> heads, stars, wild roses in diamonds, and other small-sized 
$ decorations. The smooth up-combed back hair of a fashion- 
: able lady will sometimes be perfectly constellated with such 
ornaments, at a grand ball or dinner-party. The draw- 
back to this new fashion is that it is not seen to advantage 
except when the wearer’s back is turned, Sprays of 

iamonds, either real or imitation, are worn at the side of 
the head. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Boy’s Costumr, or NAvy-Btve FLANNEL. The 
} knickerbockers are rather close-fitting. The blouse-skirt 
} is fastened about the waist by a leather belt. The large 
$ open collar shows a blue and white jersey, or a false piece 
may be inserted. 
Fic, u.—Giru’s Dress, For tHe SeasipE, The bodice 
$ is a dark-red jersey-cloth, made blouse-fashion. The skirt 
: 
; 


is of cream-colored serge, striped with dark-blue, and the 

collar and cuffs are of the same material. The girdle and 

inserted vest are of dark-blue velvet, with anchors embroid- 
: ered upon them. A knot of blue velvet ribbon fastens the 
collar. Hat of coarse straw, lined with dark-blue velvet and 
} trimmed with velvet ribbon embroidered with anchors, 
; Fia..1.—Girw’s Arrernoon-Dress, For THE SEASIDE, 
) Sprinas, oR Mountains. The skirt is made of cream- 
¢ colored foulard, figured with rosebuds. The skirt is rather 
) full, is simply plaited to the waist, and the bottom is bor- 
dered with a ruffle of, cream-colored lace. The bodice is 
plain and close-fitting, and around the waist isa band of 
; cream-colored. ribbon, with a large sash tied at the back 
; A bodice, a little full back and front, would be very simple 
and pretty with this skirt. Bonnet of cream-colored stray 
) trimmed with a half-wreath of roses. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
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WALKING-DRESS. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. 


NEW-STYLE 
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DESIGNS IN CROSS-STITCH, JAVA CANVAS, AND EMBROIDERY. 
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EMBROIDERED TRIMMING. 
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“THE FLowers THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING.” 
INTRODUCTION. 8: 
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